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Botes, 


THE ANCESTRY OF AGATHA. 
(See 8 S. v, 421, 461; vi, 2.) 


Mr. Fetcs raises a good many moot points, and 
to discuss them fully would require a good deal 
more space than ‘N. & Q.’ could place at my dis- 

I propose, therefore, merely to touch upon 
some of them, and even on these very cursorily. 

About the Byzantine ancestry of Agatha we need 
not trouble cumeiees at all until we have solved 
the question as to who her parents were. 

That Yaroslav married Ingigerdis, a daughter of 
Olaf of Norway, and that he had at least three 
daughters, Elizabeth, Anne, and Anastasia by name, 
all three married to kings, as stated by Mr. Fetcu, 
are well-established historical facts.* According 
to Karamsin, the Russian chronicles do not mention 
any of Yaroslav’s daughters, but we find sufficient 
information about the three princesses in the his- 
tories of their husbands’ countries. 

The name and parentage of Agatha, however, I 
have not yet been able to discover in any chronicle, 
Russian or foreign. As Mr. Fevca in his letter 
to the Hungarian Academy had stated that, accord- 


ing to “ another authority......she was a daughter 
of Ladislaus, by his wife Enguerharde, who was 
daughter of Olaf, King of Norway,” I had hoped 
that he would be able to give p ae and verse 
for this statement. 

Mr. Fetcu, on the authority of Rambaud, states 
farther that Yaroslav was also known as “ 
for we are told that coins were strack for him by 
Byzantine artists with his Slavonic name in Slav 
characters on one side and his Christian name 
Ioury (George) on pod is 
wrong on this point, and was misled by Karamasin, 
who misread the inscription on he coum of 
Yaroslav's coins. Dr. Schiemann reproduces four 
of these. The reverse on two shows in exergue 
what is, perhaps, Yaroslav’s badge (a — the 
middle prong surmounted by a circle), and bears 
the inscription ‘* Yaroslav’s silver” in Russian, as 
Karamsin correctly read it. The obverse shows 
the rude effigy of a man holding a spear in his right 
hand and a shield in his left, and bears an inscrip- 
tion which Karamsin thought was Greek, and read 
as ‘O Tewpywos. He evidently read the first 
three letters in the wrong direction, mistook the 
-| Russian letter sh for a Greek w, the Russian ¢ 
(ijitzs) for a Greek p, and supplied the missing 
s from his own imagination. The inscription is 
no doubt Russian and reads ‘‘ ego shigio.” - 
sin also states that there are three letters on the 
circumference of the reverse, viz., M, A, and N, 
which he thinks are Greek and mean MeydAov 
"Apxovros vouropa. I see, however, that there 
are four letters, namely, M, I, H, and N, which 
are quite distinct and ptr possibly be mistaken 
for anything else. They are probably also meant 
for Russian characters. Karamsin must have seen 
acoin that was very much worn and the lettering 
on it very indistinct in consequence.* 

Another argument usually adduced in su of 
the assertion that George was Yaroslav’s Christian 
name is that he founded the town of Dorpat and 
named it Yuryevt (%.¢., Georgetown). According 
to the most recent opinion, however, Yaroslav 
probably merely enlarged and renamed an old castle 
taken from the Esthonians in 1030. This stood 
for about thirty years, when it was burnt down by 
its previous owners during a . The present 
German town of Dorpat was founded on its site, 
bat not until the thirteenth century. There is 
nothing in history to prove that Yaroslav conferred 
one ef his own names on the town, and therefore 
the possibility is not excluded that he named it 
after a favourite. 

The question why Yaroslav was called Ladislaus 
need not be discussed until some authority can be 


* Cf. ¢.9. Adam of Bremen in Pertz’s “ Mon, Germ. 
Script.,” vol. iv.; Nestor’s Chronicle, edited by Louis 
Paris (Paris, : 1884) ; Dr. Ch, Schiemann’s‘ Russia, Poland, 
and Livland’ in 1814). Ralston’'s 


‘ Earliest History of Russia’ (Oxford, 187 


* The badge in question occurs also in a modified form 
on Viadimir’s and Svyzetopolk’s coins, What ‘ego shigio” 
oy 


Dr. 
Dr. Schiemann’s ‘ Russia,’ &c. 
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found in support of the statement that he was so 
called 


Before pce, he subject of Agatha’s Russian 
ancestry, I may be allowed just to mention that the 
controversy about the question whether the Varan- 
gians were Norsemen or not has been fairly settled 
and answered in the affirmative by the masterly 
articles published by Kunik in Dorn’s ‘ Caspia.’ 
Of. the three Ilchester lectures on ‘ Ancient Scan- 
dinavia and Russia,’ delivered by Dr. V. Thomsen, 

fessor of Copenhagen, in 1877, which give a 

ief outline of the state of the case. 

As regards Hungarian history, Mz. Feicn asks 
what relation was Andrew I. to Stephen I. This 
is also a moot point, and cannot be answered here 
fully. Perbaps it will suffice at present to state 
that there are four different versions given in the 
chronicles regarding his relationship. Version one 
states that Andrew was the son of Ladislaus the 
Bald and grandson of Michael, who was the 
brother of Géza, the father of Stephen ; and that 
Ladislaus had a brother named Basil. According 
to version two, Andrew was the son of Ladislaus, 
and Basil was the son of Michael ; Ladislaus and 
Michael were the brothers of Géza, the father of 
Stephen. Version three makes Michael the father 
of St. Stephen, and Géza the father of Basil and 
Ladislaus, which is manifestly wrong. Andrew in 
this version, too, is mentioned as the son of Ladis- 
laus. Finally, the fourth version makes Andrew 
the son of Basil, Basil and Ladislaus the sons of 
Michael, and Michael the brother of Géza, the 
father of Stephen.* 

The first pacific ruler of pagan Hungary, Géza, 
was Duke (not King) of Hungary. That he was 
baptized by Bruno, Bishop of Verdun, is news to 
me, and I should be glad to have a reference from 
Mn. to his authority for the statement.+ If 
Géza’s second wife was a daughter of the elder 
Gyula, she could not have been the sister of the 
Duke of Poland. 

The age attained by Ste is also a matter of 
dispute. It is not yet settled, and probably never 
will t be, whether he was sixty-three or seventy-one 
years of age.t 

Hungarian histories, eee | even the very 
latest, state that King Peter of Hungary was the 
son of Otto Urseolo, Doge of Venice, though about 
twenty-five years ago Florian Matyds, an Hun- 

n historian, I am told, produced documen- 
tary evidence to prove that Otto Urseolo died at 
Constantinople without leaving issue. Some of 


* ‘Szdzadok,’ xxviii., pp. 399 et >. 
+ All I can find is that “‘temporibus Brunonis decimi 
sexti episcopi Verdensis 8, Adalbertus Pragensis episco- 
Stephanum regem Ungarorumcum multis baptizavit” 
("Chronic Episcopum Verdensium’'). Bruno was bishop 
m 962 to VII. Idus Martii, 975. 
t Cf. “ Disquisitio de anno natali......8t. Stephani 
regis” in ‘Chronica Minora’ (vol, iv. of the “ Hist. 
Hung. Fontes "). 


the chronicles state that Peter’s father was a Bur- 
gundian by birth, others that he was a German, yet 
others that he was a son of a Count of Poitou.* 
These are some of the unsolved problems of 
history I wished to mention. ELK 


In relation to the subject discussed by Mr. 
Fevcs, it may be of interest, though of little value. 
to note that I dealt with the Arsacid genealogy of 
Gibbon, and traced the descent of Queen Victoria 
on this ——- My Armenian friends were 
much struck with this, and very desirous to annex 
the Queen. One of them, on the proposal of Mr. 
0. Papasian, my memorandum into 
Armenian, and it was published at Smyrna in 
English and Armenian, It is now scarce, but is 
in the Royal Library at Windsor and in the British 
Museum. I never examined into the evidences 
any more than for the descent from Jupiter and 
the gods of Olympus. It is ible that if the 
attention of the Armenians, through the Arevalk 
of Constantinople, were called to this paper of Mr. 
Fetcn, a thorough investigation of Armenian 
The Armenians are 
very fond o Arsacid descent 
Arsacid and Parthian names. 

Surely it is time among English writers that we 
should pay some attention to the relationship of 
Warangian and Russian to ourown kindred, instead 
of repeating the Norse theory. It is now above 
forty years ago that I laid before the Society of 
Antiquaries, and afterwards elsewhere, those testi- 
monies to the descent of Varangian from “ Angli et 
Varini” (of the ‘Germania’ of Tacitus), and of 
Rassian from Rugii, which have been repeated 
by many writers, and last by Karl Blind this year 
in a long article in the Scottish Quarterly Review. 
On this basis the statements of Nestor are more 
easily reconciled, as also Mr. Fevcn’'s positions 
as to the relations of the English princes. 

Hype Ciarxe. 


Without disputing the descent of the Mace- 
donian family as given by Mr. W. F. Feron, I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to show that he is mis- 
taken in supposing that “ only through Agatha can 
the reigning sovereign claim extended ancient 
lineage,” for all Edward III.’s children were de- 
scended from the lines of Aquitaine and F 
and these, equally with Agatha, derived from the 
Macedonian race. Thus, Philippa of Hainault’s 
ancestor in the twelfth degree, Arnolf of Aquitaine 
903, mantel Laitgarde, daughter of Basil II, 

rphyrigenitus, who was own brother to Anne,’ 
wife of St. Vladimir. 

Again, Edward III.’s ancestor in the tenth 
degree, Henry I. of France, married Anne 
daughter of Yaroslaf of Russia, St. Viadimir’s son, 

Again, Philippa’s great - great - grandfather, 


* * Akadémiai értesité,’ newest series, vol. iii,, 1869, 


* 


—— 
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Stephen V. of Hungary, was descended from 
several very ancient royal lines, his mother being 
a daughter of the Eastern Emperor Theodore 

s, who was descended from four other 
Eastern emperors—viz., Alexius Angelus, Andro- 
nicus Angelus, Alexius Comnenus, and Isaac 
Comnenus. 

Again, Stephen V.’s great-grandfather, Bela III. 
of Hungary, was son of Geysa III. by Githa, 
daughter of Mieceslaf I. of Russia, and this last 
was fifth in descent, through a line of kings or 
grand dukes, from St. Viadimir, 

It is therefore clear that the descendants of 
Edward III. do not depend solely upon Agatha 
for their most ancient lineage. Indeed, a careful 
study of Betham’s ‘Genealogical Tables of Kings,’ 
&c., will show that among their forefathers must 
be reckoned considerably more than two hundred 
kings and queens regnant, without taking count of 
semi-mythical ancestries. C. Moor. 

Barton-on-Humber. 


“COCK AND PYE.” 

Cox. Prideavx, in his interesting paper on 
* Vanishing London’ (8 8. iv. 11), says that 
he believes the gabled tenement in Drury Lane, 
lately pulled down, was the ‘“‘Cock and Pye.” 
This is a natural error to fall into unless one has 
devoted more attention to the subject than it is 
worth. I, as a contributor of long standing to 
‘N. & Q.’—that dear old repertory of utterly use- 
less quillets and vaporously empty quidditiese— 
know better by chance. I think contributors to 
our small old-world quarto ought to nickname 
themselves “ Quidditists,” and so confess boldly 
that until a thing has grown into a captious nicety 
or nothing worth it can sarcely be drawn into the 
radius of a true interest for them. 

Larwood grows very learned, out of Johnson, 
Todd, and others, about the meaning of ‘‘ Cock and 
Pie,” which is “ God and the Pie” of the Catholic 
Service Book. Himself, however, he thinks it 
was ‘‘ Peacock and Pie,” because that was a 
favourite and tempting dish. This is as good as 
anything else, only had it been accurate it is cer- 
tain it would have been called “ The Peacock Pie.” 
In the same page he goes on to talk of the “ Cock 
and Magpie” in Drury Lane as the alehouse that 
“gave its name to the Cock and Pie Fields be- 
tween Drury Lane and St. Giles’s Hospital.” This 
isa total mistake. The Cock and Pye Fields, if 
we may trust Newton’s careful map, did not touch 
the lower end of Drury Lane at all, two-fifths of 
which from the Strand northward was ground cut 
off by a palisade enclosure and called “‘ Covent 


Garden”; at a farther distance of one fifth more 
ran a road connecting Drury Lane with St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane ; and the two-fifths to the north of that, 
up to Holborn Road, was the Cock and Pye Fields. 
On a branch loop of St. Martin’s Lane stood the 


old “Cock and Pye” hostelry, with a lake or large 
pond at the back of it, through which ran a rivulet 
which flowed under Ivy Bridge, in the Strand, to 
Durham Steps, by Durham House, into the Thames. 
Aggas’s map only shows the spaces, but marks no 
tavern—puts a cow where the pond was, but gives 
the road that runs from St. Martin’s Lane, and 
continues it across Drury Lane, making it enter 
High Holborn at the side of the last house drawn on 
the south side of the street, close to the “ Red Lion 
Inn,” which gave the name to “ Red Lion Fields” 
(now Square) on the north side of Holborn. ‘Old 
and New London’ gives this rightly, and says that 
the house where cakes and ale were sold gave its 
name to the fields. It is added that the country 
lane was called St. Martin’s Lane about the time 
of Charles I., without any authority, and it is cer- 
tainly wrong, for it is written ‘‘ St. Martin’s Lane” 
in the rate-book of 1617. Before that it was called 
West Church Lane, as may be read in Ounning- 
ham, our second Stow. That was eight years 
before the first Charles was king. 

It is mentioned in the life of Jack Sheppard 
that he and Page, the butcher of Clare Market, 
went to “‘caress themselves” in some good liquor 
at the “Cock and Pye.” This would be the house 
at the top of Drury Lane, not the older one in 
St. Martin’s Lane, pulled down before Jack 
Sheppard’s day. “Quidditists” would like to 
know the exact date. In the ‘ Tavern Anecdotes,’ 
a very well-compiled little book, ‘‘ By One of the 
Old School,” published by Wm. Cole, 10, Newgate 
Street, in 1825, we learn that there was, up, at 
least, to the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
house called the “‘ Cock and Pie.” This seems to 
have been the old house removed a second time, and 
revived on the site of Rathbone Place, famed for con- 
viviality. Busts were there of Broughton, Slack, G. 
Taylor, and Stevenson. The first named had his 
bruising booth in Tottenham Court Road, and a row 
of elms connected this house with one where Bath- 
buns and Tunbridge-water cakes were sold. This 
bun-house was, perhaps, at the corner of Tottenham 
Court Road, for Smith, in his charming ‘ Nollekens,’ 
tells us that Nollekens could remember thirteen 
fine walnut trees between that road and Hanway 
Yard. Walnut trees and elms are all the same 
to most Londoners. 

As to the Shaksperian oath of “ Cock and Pye,” 

t into the mouth of Page, Dyce says nothing ; 

teevens calls it a popular adjuration, common 
enough in dramatic pieces. Oowden Clarke takes 
it for the common alehouse sign ‘‘ Cock and Mag- 
pie,” and I think we had better do the same. 
As for Pie standing for the Popish ordinal, being 
pinaz cut short, or pied from its colours, rubric, 
white, and black, and cock, a corruption of the 
word God, it may be, or it may not. We have 
said enough for the present. Piebald Johnson 
defines as ‘of various colours,” but I thought it 
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was black and white ; if so, the rubric would ex- 
plain nothing, but rather prevent explanation. 


A. Warp. 


A Boox or MS. Sonnets.—Mr. E. W. Sweten- 
ham, of Chester, lately showed me a small MS. 
book of quaint sonnets and couplets which was 
found some years ago in pulling down an old black- 
‘and-white farmhouse on his father’s estate at Ros- 
sett. It was in a secret room against the chimney. 
Unfortunately, mice have eaten a good deal off the 
edge of most of the leaves, and the risin a 

tender and crumbling state. I should put 
it down to about the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; and Mr. Swetenham tells me that a leaf, 
now lost, stated or implied that the writer was 
in hiding at the time it was written. There are 
two sonnets to Hobson, the Cambridge carrier, 
which are not without some thoughts parallel to 
those of Milton. Twice ‘* Ben J.” or “B. J.” is 
referred to, apparently meaning Ben Jonson. 
These references would point to the first 
half of the seventeenth century ; but the use of 
the word “its” requires a date nearer the middle 
than the peginning of the century. I give a few 
extracts w; and I should be glad to learn 
from any one who is intimate with the literature 
of that time whether they are original or not. 
On a paire of tonnges. 
The burnt childe drads the fire. if this be true 
Who first invented tonnges Its furry knew. 
On fine aparall. 

Som that there wifes may neate and clanly [go] 

Doe all ther substance upon them bestow 

But who a gould finch would meak his wife 

Makes her perhaps a wagtaile all her life. 

On men and women. 

Ill thrives that haples familie that shows 

A cock thats silent and a hen that crows 

I know not wich lives more unnatureall lives 

Obeying or 


On iage. 
Marriage as ould men note hath likned been 
Unto a public feast or common rout 
Where those that are without would faine get in 
And those that are within would faine get out. 

Ervest B. Savacr, F.S.A. 

St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Late Marnriace. — The ish register of 
Greenwich records the marriage 1685, Nov. 18, of 
“ John Cooper of this Parish, Almsman in Queen 
Elizabeth College, Aged 108, and Margarett 
Thomas of Charlton in Kent, Aged 80 years, by 
Licence of y* Lord Bishop of Rochester and leave 
of y* Governors of y* Drapers.” 

t would be difficult, in all probability, after this 
lapse of time, to substantiate the age of the bride- 
groom, but that of the bride indicates, I think, 
that Cooper, whether centenarian or no, was, at any 
rate, a very old man. One wonders “ who pro- 


posed.” Next year, on Oct. 31, we find the burial 
of ** Ould Cooper.” 

The same register, under Nov. 25, 1788, con- 
tains the baptismal entry of ‘‘ Will™ Keith, son of 
Alexander John Ball, a Cap* in the Navy, and 
Mary, born Oct. 27.” He remained a bachelor 
until 1870, and was then married at Richmond 
Parish Church, Surrey. Unfortunately, he had 
been intoxicated by his bride for the occasion. 
One can only hope that this was not the case with 
“ Ould Cooper.” 

E. 

Eden Bridge. 


** Yzoman,”—I to writers and journal- 
ists to use this word only as describing a farmer 
who owns some land. A writer of some standing 
has used it recently of a farmer’s son, as if it meant 
merely a person connected with rural life. 

Hersert 

Sin Watrer Scorr: “Bacon, WITH REVERENCE.” 
(See 4" S. xii. 27.)—Is it too late for me to answer 
a query of my own, made somewhere near twenty- 
one years ago, to which no one, so far as I am 
aware, replied? I asked what was the meaning of 
“ bacon, with reverence,” twice mentioned by Caleb 
Balderstone in ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ chap. x. 
(xi. in the older editions). I that it was, 
perhaps, a Scottish dish so called. In this I was 
mistaken. The following note in the ‘ Vocabulaire 
du Berry et de quelques Cantons Voisins,’ 1842, 
although not referring specially to bacon, I think 
satisfactorily explains Caleb’s meaning :— 

“Sous, sauf, vot’ [votre] respect: Non seulement 
cette formule d’adoucissement et de courtoisie s’emploie 
chez nous comme partout quand en parlant a un supérieur 
on mentionne des animaux ; mais il arrive souvent qu’on 
en fait usage relativement & d'autres objets auxquels 
s'attache, parmi les gens 4 prétention, une idée mépri- 
sante: par exemple, une ces carrioles suspendues 
appelées ‘ pataches’: ‘j’ons vu passer, sous vot’ respect, 
une patache.’ ” 

When, therefore, Caleb includes, amongst the 
imaginary dishes of his Barmecide’s feast, ‘* bacon, 
with reverence,” he clearly means the words “ with 
reverence ” as an for mentioning so com- 
peey humble a dish as bacon to ‘‘ quality 
folk” like Sir William Ashton and his daughter. 
Compare La Merluche in ‘L’Avare,’ Acte III. 
scéne ii—“‘ et qu’on me voit, révérence parler.” 

For a description of a patache of the old-fashioned 
kind—“‘ ce ble témoignage de la simplicité 
de nos péres”—see George Sand’s Berrichon 
romance, ‘ Le Meunier d’Angibault ’ (chap. ii.). 

JonaTHaN 

Ropley, Alresford. 


A Suower or Frocs.—A ence has 


correspond 
during July in the columns of the 
Glasgow Herald relative to a shower of frogs. 


One correspondent, writing from Langside, states 
he had been informed by two gentlemen 


that 
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that in a heavy thunderstorm they had encoun- 
tered a shower of frogs. Another correspondent 
writes that on the road at Lassodie, near Dun- 
fermline, he had been overtaken about noon by 
a shower and had sheltered himself at the side 
of an unpointed stone wall by the roadside. The 
shower finished, he found on the road a consider- 
able number of the smallest frogs he had ever seen. 
Another correspondent, evidently the captain of a 
steamer, states that when four days out from Aden, 
on his voyage to Bombay, his officer drew his 
attention to a dark cloud which was coming in 
their wake. A part of the cloud struck the ship, 
when it was found that from stem to stern the ship 
was covered a foot deep with live locusts. The 
newspaper in question winds up the correspondence 
with a leading article on the subject, in which the 
writer states that Major Forbes Mackenzie, Fod- 
derty, Ross-shire, some years ago found a field 
partially covered with herring fry, also that herrings 
of a larger growth have been found at Syke and 
other points some distance from the sea. It is also 
recorded that during a severe gale a quantity of 

ings were transferred from the Firth of Forth 
to Leven, and that fish three inches long fell 
before an English officer in 1839 within the space 
of a cubit at a spot not far from Calcutta, The 
writer of the leader in question considers that 
such a menon as a shower of frogs is not 
impossible, for why should not a young frog or a 
colony of young frogs (a very juvenile frog is 
not much heavier than a leaf) be lifted up by a 
whirlwind or cyclone ? 

“ The unfortunate thing,” he adds, “ about frog showers 
is that none of them has ever been reported to fall upon 
the roof of a house or down a chimney, or on some spot 
which could not be reached by a frog by the ordinary 
peripatetic means.” 

Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish a 
statement which would prove that frogs have been 


found in positions which are, so to speak, abnormal? 
In a little book, — in 1882, by William 
Andrews, F.R.HLS., entitled ‘The Book of Od- 


dities,’ I find it stated that 

“ Thomas Cooper, the popular lecturer on Christianity, 
in his well-written life, states that when a boy he wit- 
nessed a shower of frogs in Lincolnshire, He eays: ‘I 
record the natural phenomenon, because I have read, 
not only in that beautiful old book of Ray's “ The Wisdom 
of God in the Creation,” but in later books affecting great 
fidelity to facts in science, that such a sight is impossible, 
I am as sure of what I relate as 1 am of my own exist- 


ence. The minute frogs, jumping alive, fell on the | 


pavement at our feet, and came tumbling down the 
spouts from the tiles of the houses into the water tubs.” 


Mr. Andrews also records that at Selby, in June | 


1844, there was a shower of frogs, and that sev 

about the size of a horse-bean were caught in their 
descent by holding out hats for that purpose. Three 
other showers are also noted by Andrews which are 
abnormal in so far as the localities named could not 
be reached by the “ ordinary peripatetic means.” 


The first is a shower of live lizards which fell on 
the side walks and in the streets of Montreal, 
recorded in the Montreal Weekly Gazette of Dec. 28, 
1857. The second is a shower of pilchards at 
Mountain Ash, Glamorganshire, recorded in a 
letter to the Times of Feb. 25, 1859, by the Rev. 
Aaron Roberts, B.A., curate of St. Peter’s, Caer- 
marthen. The third and last is said to have taken 
place on Wednesday before Easter in 1666, at 
Cranstead, near Wrotham, in Kent, as noted by 
Carriber in ‘Odd Showers,’ and is a shower of 
young whitings on a two-acre pasture field. 

Since the above was written the following letter 
has been published in the Glasgow Herald :— 

Dundee, July 19th, 1894, 

Srx,—During a walk with my wife before we were 
married, in Scotecraig grounds, near Tayport, we came 
upon a shower of minute frogs. They fell on our clothes, 
and the ground for a considerable distance was co 
with them, I gathered a few and carried them home in 
my pocket, I am quite sure they fell from the sky. 

is occurred in the year 1847 or 1848.—I am, &c. 

Cuaates R, Baxter. 
The above, at any rate, is personal evidence. 

Will readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly note any in- 
stances which would go towards meeting the very 
sensible reservation the leader-writer in question 
makes regarding frog showers as an authentic fact 
in natural history ? R. Wattace. 


Cressine, co. Essex.—The following curious 
memorandum I have transcribed ape ey 
It bears no date, but from the writing I 
should say it was written in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century :— 

Memorandum quod Elphelinus atte Gore et Penelok 
uxor sua fundauerunt capellam de Kyrsingg [Cressing} 
et idem Elphelinus dedit viginti acras terre ad sustinen- 
dum dictam capellam imperpetuum et ad inveniendum 
omnia necessaria in capella predicta et rector ecclesie de 
Witham recepit dictas viginti acras terre cum onere 
predicto et jacent predicte viginti acre terre in quodam 
campo vocato Seoth ? Th. ] field. 

Item post hoc Rex Stephanus dedit rectoriam de 
Witham canonicis Sancti Martini Londonie et decanus 
ejusdem loci ordinavit et constituit suum vicarium qui 
tenetur sustinere predictam capellam per compositionem 
inter eosdem factam, 

Et Memorandum quod Brungor Le Wythye dedit 

uatuor acras terre ad inveniendum panis w im in 
dicta capella imperpetuum Et Johannes de Stondone 
recepit dictas quatuor acras terre cum onere predicto et 
predicte quatuor acre terre jacent sub cimiterio predicte 


lle, 
emorandum quod idem Brumgor dedit tres acras 
terre ad fevententon duos cruces processionarios summo 
altari et vicarius ejusdem loci recepit dictas tres acras 
terre cum onere predicto et predicte tres acre terre 
jacent sub vicaria predicta. 
Emma Evizanets Torts. 
Sulhamstead, Reading. 
ved 


Ecatiré.—There is a finely engra 
' portrait of Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans 
surnamed Egalité, large folio in size, representing 
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him ia uniform, in a standing posture, and in the 
background to his right hand is seen the head of 
an orderly holding his horse. He was guillotined 
in 1793, having voted for the death of his cousin 
Louis XVI. only a few months before. The 
painting from which it is taken is said to be by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. It would be interesting to 
know the circumstances under which it was painted, 
and in whose possession the original picture is at 
the present time. Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Joun H. Rernotps. (See 8S. v. 361.)—I re- 
ferred to Mr. Reynolds as the author of “‘ a pen-and- 
ink sketch of a trial at Hertford” (Thaurtell’s), 
signed Edward Herbert, in the London Magazine 
of February, 1824. Mr, Hess's article is a cor- 
roboration of my belief that Mr. Reynolds was 
the writer. But I never heard that he was joint 
author of Hood’s ‘Odes and Addresses to Great 
People’ (not to ‘‘ Eminent Persons” as Mr. Hess 
states). I have the first and second editions of the 
‘Odes,’ both printed in 1825 (Baldwin, Cradock 
& Joy). I see in Hood’s ‘Comic Annual’ for 
1830 (the first published) three contributions from 
E. Herbert, ‘The Pillory,’ ‘ Lines to Fanny,’ and 
* Sonnet to Vauxhall’; also two designs for en- 
gravings from Mr. J. H. Reynolds, the two (Mr. 
Reynolds and Mr. Herbert) being one and the 
same person. Bat Mr. Reynolds’s most curious 
literary performance was his ‘ Peter Bell, a Lyrical 
Ballad.’ Wordsworth’s ‘ Peter Bell’ had been ad- 
vertised, but was long in coming out. Reynolds 
got to know of the peculiar metre of the poem, 
and indeed must have seen a copy or proof-sheet 
in advance, for he wrote ‘ Peter Bell the Second’ 
(and Shelley wrote ‘Peter Bell the Third’). Mr. 
Reynolds wrote the parody, got his ‘ Peter Bell’ 
out first, and the original advertisement of Words- 
worth’s ‘ Peter Bell’ sold ‘ Peter Bell the Second.’ 
It has forty-two stanzas, all in the peculiar metre 
of the original, and the preface states, — 

“As theseare the days of counterfeits, I am compelled 
to caution my readers against them, for such are abroad. 
However | declare this to be the true Peter; this the old 


original Bell, I commit my ballad confidently to 63 


rity. I love to read my own try, it does m 
Peart good.—W. W.” 
The verses are admirable burlesques of Words- 
worth, printed by Taylor & Hessey, 1819, twenty- 
nine pages, and motto on title from ‘ Bold Stroke 
for a Wife’: “I do affirm that I am the real Simon 
Pure.” It was a regular literary sell, in two senses. 
W. Potvarp. 
Hertford. 


Brack Deatn.—As Dr. Gasquet’s important 
book on ‘The Great Pestilence of 1348-9’ has 
drawn attention to the Black Death, it may not 
be out of place to note in your columns that there 


is preserved in the town library at Bruges a 


missal containing a mass composed by Pope Cle- 
ment VI. for preservation from this scourge. An 
account of it may be seen in the Tablet of March 17, 
p. 403. K. P. D. E. 


‘‘Lonpon Bripes.” (See 1* S. ii. 338.)— 
Mrs. Gomme, in her valuable book on ‘ Traditional 
Games,’ says, in reference to this old set of rhymes, 
that it would be interesting to find out which is 
the more ancient of the two—the song or the game. 
Although played as a children’s game now, “ Lon- 
don Bridge” would appear to have been originally 
a dance, to the tune of which the words were 
adapted. As Mrs. Gomme points out, the tune of 
the dance is given in Playford’s ‘Dancing Master.’ 
The following quotation from ‘The London 
Chaunticleres, a Witty Comoedy,’ 1659, is earlier 
than any of the references given by Mrs. Gomme : 

“ Heath, ...+0 thou sha’t be the Lady o’ the Town, 

“ Curd. Ihave been one in my daies, when we kept the 
Whitsun-Ale, where we daunc’t the building of London- 
Bridge upon wool-packs and the hay upon a Grasse-plat, 
and when we were a w with dauncing hard, we 
alwaies went to the Cushion ce,” —Scene viii. 

Mrs. Gomme shows (p. 92) how the different 
versions of the cushion dance illustrate the tran- 
sition from a dance to a pure game, and this tran- 
sition has probably taken place in the case of 
“London Bridge,” “Green Grass,” “Green Gravel,” 
and many other children’s games. Amongst 
savage races, dancing is the usual, if not invari- 
able, accompaniment of all religious ceremonies, 
and Mrs. Gomme is probably perfectly right in 
tracing a lineal connexion between these modern 
games and the marriage, burial, and building rites 
of our forefathers. It is fortunate that this inter- 
esting branch of folk-lore has fallen into such com- 
petent hands. W. F. Pripgavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 

“ HANGING AND WIVING GO BY DESTINY.”— 
Shakspere, in the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ VI. ix. 
82, 83, has :— 

The ancient saying is no heresy 


Hanging and wiving go by destiny. 
And again, in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ I. iii. 
mh Your marriage comes by destiny. 


In looking up the history of Simon Heynes, Dean 
of Exeter, ae, who died in 1552, I have come 
across a curious illustration of the first passage 
above quoted, which may interest your readers, 
John Foxe, in his ‘ Acts and Monuments’ (vol. v. 
p. 474), under date 1543, says :— 

“ At this time the Canons of Exeter, had accused Dr, 


Haynes their Dean to the Council for preaching against 
holy bread and holy water, and that he should say in 
one of his sermons (having occasion to speak of matri- 
mony), that marriage and hanging were destiny ; upon 
which they gathered treason against him, because of the 
king's marriage,” 

Simon Haynes, though a priest, was married, 


or 
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which was unusual at that time. He was accused 
of being a Lutheran, and imprisoned in the Fleet. 


C. R. Hates. 
Uppingham. 


Querits, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Derait.—I should be glad of assistance in 
tracking the first appearance of this verb, I find it 
in Webster's ‘Dictionary’ of 1864, ‘‘to run off 
from the rails of a railway, as a locomotive,” on the 
authority of Lardner. If any one can tell in which 
of Dr. Lardner’s works the word appears he will 
do a service to the ‘Dictionary.’ Possible sources 
are his ‘ Railway Economy,’ 1850, and ‘ Cabinet 
Cyclopedia,’ 1829 44; but both of these seem 
rather early in date. Webster’s explanation ‘‘ to 
run off from the rails,” reads as if the verb were in- 
transitive, though it is lettered v. ¢. The common 
English use is transitive, “a train was derailed ” (for 
which I have a quotation of 1881); but the intran- 
sitive use is occasional, and was recorded in 
*N. & Q.’ 7S. iv. 365, from the Times of Sept. 15, 
1887. The intransitive use, ‘‘ sortir des rails,” is the 
only one given for dérailler, or derailer in French. 
The verb, with its derivative dératillement, occurs 
in Littré, 1873-4, and from his discussion of the cur- 
rent orthography, as well as from the admission of 
the words by the Académie in 1878, it appears that 
they were not then entirely new. Neither Littré 
nor Darmesteter derives the French word from 
English ; the question, therefore, arises, In which 
language did it originate? Railway terms, in 
= have passed from English into French ; 

t in the case of derail, dérailler, there is some 
reason to think that the French word was adopted 
in America, and thence came into Great Britain. 

any correspondent supply information on the 
int? To run down the Lardner reference would 
most useful. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Apam Bock.—I shall feel much obliged to any 
one who will refer me to a work containing par- 
ticulars of the family and life of Adam Buck, 

rait and subject painter, exhibiting in London 
tween 1793 and 1833. I am aware of the bio- 
aphical note in the National Portrait Gallery 
ogue. Kindly reply direct. 
Harotp Mater, Col. 


12, Egerton Gardens, 8. W. 


Source or Quotatioy.—Can you tell me where 
the following lines are to be found 7— 
Ob, Hudson Low(e), oh, Hudson Low(e), 
By name and, ob, by nature so. 


As it refers to Hudson Lowe, Governor of St. 


Helena during Napoleon's captivity there, the poet 
must belong to this century. Can it be Byron? 
G. Gie.ivcct. 


Warermargs on Paper. (See 8” S. v. 234, 
295.)—I shall be much obliged if some one will 
refer me to a work treating of watermarks, and 
which will enable one to approximate the date of 
old paper by the different devices which appear as 
watermarks on paper in old MSS. A. 


Satires is the peculiarity 
of these productions ; and is the style of writing 
thus designated really traceable to Menippus ? 

Ricuarp Tuoryton. 

Portland, Oregon. 

[There is only one sixteenth century work known as 
the ‘Satire Ménippée.’ It was written in imitation of 
the ‘ Satires Ménippées’ of Varro by partisans of Henri 


1V., and was directed against the League. You will find 
a full account in the ‘ Dictionnaire Universel des Litté 


ratures’ of Vapereau (Paris, Hachette, 1876).) 


Wittiam Hurp, D.D.—I shall be glad if any 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ can give me some informa- 
tion about this author. I have before me a ‘ His 
tory of the Religious Rites, Ceremonies, and Cus 
toms of all Religions,’ — in 1815 by J. 
Gleave, 196, Deansgate, Manchester, and stated to 
be a sixth edition. I find this Dr. Hurd is men- 
tioned in Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of English and 
American Authors,’ where the reference to him 
runs thus :— 

“Hurd, William, D.D. ‘View of all the Religious 
Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs of the Whole World,” 
fol., s.a. New ed. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1812, 4to. 
Frequently recommended by Dr, Samuel Parr.” 

Dr. William Hurd’s name does not appear in 
the new ‘ Dictionary of National ee 


“Oontamination.”—The Classical Review for 
June contains a criticism of Mr. Walker’s (the 
High Master of St. Paul’s School) interesting and 
learned papers on the evolution of certain Greek 
verbal forms. The writer (Dr. J. H. Moulton) 
makes the following remark: ‘‘Then we can in- 
terpret as a contamination of ;ja and 
without questioning the tradition.” 

My son tells me that a few weeks ago a writer 
in the Academy, when suggesting a new readin 
in a verse of Chaucer’s (I think), used the wo 
“ contamination,” apparently in the technical sense 
in which textual critics employ ‘‘dittography.” 
There is no reference to this use in the ‘ N, E. D., 
nor, indeed, to the one familiar to students of 
Latin literature. Is this new use borrowed from 
writers on natural science; or has it “come in 
from the States” ? J. P. Owen, 


Epwarp Picx.—Can any of your readers inform 
me how the late Dr. Edward Pick, in bis system 
of mnemonics, treated dates and numbers? His 
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book is decidedly hard to get; but I have the 
first and the fifth editions, and neither gives any 
hint of his plans so far as numbers are concerned. 
Mnemonics are generally worse than useless, but 
they have considerable psychological interest ; and 
Dr. Pick was very far above the common charlatan. 
Hence my query. J. N. Suearmay. 


Ay Oxrorp Socrety.—A quaint little sheet, 
seven and a half inches by five and three-quarters 
inches, which has lain among my curios unheeded 
for twenty years, runs as ws, in the form of a 
letter :— 

Sir,—For the Improvement of and Trade 
amongst Gentlemen Born in the County and City of 
Oxford, there is, by the Desire and Advice of several 
Gentlemen formerly Stewards of the Oxfordshire Feast, 
and others, a Society of the said Countrymen Settled at 
Mr, Richard Trubey's at the King’s-Arms Tavern in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, who will meet every Wednesday 
Night ; in the Summer Season from Seven to Ten, and in 
the Winter from Six to Nine; no Gentleman to be con- 
fin’d to come but when he pleases, at the Expense of 
One Shilling, there being no Quarterly Feasts. 

N.B.—The Society will begin on Wednesday the 28th 
of August, 1717. 

The word “ will” in the N.B. is altered to did in 
ink, and the letter bears the inscription “To Mr. 
Briquit.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any par- 
ticulars of this friendly society or of the apparently 
defunct Oxfordshire feast referred to ; also when 
the club ceased to exist, and who was Mr. Briquit? 

TENEBRA. 


Brazit Sauts.— What did the medicine termed 
Brazil salts consist of; and what was it taken 
for? It was in use some sixty or seventy years ago, 
and seems to be unknown at — shops now. 

. H. Sp. P. 


Earty Dayrs,’—In April, 1832, 
a play was performed at Boston (Lincolnshire) en- 
ti ‘ Shakspeare’s Early Days ; or, the Reign of 
Good Queen Bess.’ Is it known who was the 
writer? Did it appear in a printed form? An 
advertisement of the performance occurs in the 
Boston Herald for April 24 of that year. 

K. P. D. E. 

[It is doubtless the work, in two acts, with the same 
name, by Somerset, produced at Covent Garden, Oct. 29, 
1829. Charles Kemble was Shakspeare ; Keeley, Gilbert 
Shakspeare, his brother; Mrs. Gibbs, Mary Shakspeare ; 
Abbott, Lord Southampton; Warde, Burbadge; and 
Wrench, Tarlton, It was acted eleven times. } 


Armoriat.—In Boston Church, Lincoln, is a 
hatchment with the following armorial bearings, 
viz., on a chief three stags’ heads cabossed, quarter- 
ing a chevron argent, three swans argent, gules, and 
azure. In the centre, on an escutcheon of pretence, 
the Tilney arms are re ted. To whom does 
this hatchment refer? Are the swans the alternative 
Oarey coat? Has Carey Street (Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields), London, a connexion with the above ; and 
when did Tilney Street (London) at 


Romeo anp one of your Shake- 
spearian scholars kindly tell me why Mercutio’s 
** Queen Mab” speech in Act I. sc. iv. is printed 
as prose in the 1623 Folio(Booth’s reprint)? Is it 
so printed in any more modern edition ? 

JonaTHAN Bovcaier. 


Arrack on THE Rerormep Reticion.—The 
following words are quoted from a “German 
writer” in Mr, E. G. Kirwan Browne’s ‘ Annals of 
the Tractarian Movement,’ third edition, 1861, 
p. 190. Can any one tell me who the violent per- 
son was who used them, and give such a 
that I may see them with their context? 

*“ Delenda est ista infernalis, scelerata, sanguinea, et 
execranda religionis Christiane deformatio, que falsis- 
sime vocatur, Reformatio.” 

ASTARTE, 


Rererences Soveut.—Will some one kindly 
say to whom and to what works the Archbishop of 
Canterbury referred when, in his sermon at the 
Church Congress, Birmingham, on October 2, 1893, 
and in speaking of Balaam, he said :-— 

“Three of our greatest eg preachers and our 
greatest word-painter of Scripture have, each in their 
own unique fashion, penetrated at least some of the 
secrets of that almost inconceivable character ” ? 

He also quoted the following passage :— 


Taking his stand, 
His wild hair floating on the eastern breeze, 
His tranced yet open gaze following the 
Giant forms of empires on their way to ruin. 


From what work is the quotation ? Lvcts. 


Tae Port's Frowers: Burrercurs.— 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little Children’s dower. 

‘Home Thoughts, from Abroad.’ 

What does Browning mean by this? The butter- 
cup is no slug-a-bed. I suspect it was rather more 
awake at the time than the poet. OC. C. B. 


Porrrait.—Can any of your readers tell’ me 
what has become of a portrait on panel of Nicholas 
Heath, Archbishop of York, 1555-1559, which a 
few years ago was in the possession of Mr. Grind- 
lay, Duke Street, St. James’s Square 


Six Martix Wricnt.—I should be much 
obliged for any information concerning Mr. Justice 
Wright, who purchased Holcrofts, Fulham, about 
1742. Sir Martin was one of the Justices of the 
King’s Bench. He died at Fulham in 1767. The 

perty descended to his only surviving daughter, 
Blizabeth Wright, who was residing here when 
Lysons wrote his ‘ Environs’ (1795). In 1811 the 
house was the property of the devisees of Lady 
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Guise, the niece of Elizabeth Wright. Any further 
facts about these two ladies would also be of ser- 
vice. Cuas. Jas, Fétrer. 


Inez pz Castro.—Among the poetical works 
of Mrs. Hemans there is a poem entitled ‘The 
Coronation of Inez de Castro,’ The lady has gone 
the way of all flesh, and been buried in the great 
cathedral ; but her husband, King Pedro, anxious 
to show honour to his wife even in death, causes her 
remains to be disinterred, and at a weird midnight 
service her corpse, clad in queenlyattire, is crowned. 
All the flower of the nation’s nobility attend to pay 
homage to the dead queen ; and, when the solemn 
and awful ceremony is over, her body is borne 
once more to its resting place in the tomb, and her 
crown and jewels laid with her there. Who was 
this lady, and is the story true ? 

W. H. Swirr. 

Cambridge. 


[She was a queen of Portugal, assassinated Jan. 7, 1355. 
The subject, which is partly historic, has been frequently 
treated in poetry, drama, and painting.] 


Joun or Trwes.—What is the ori 


rigin, or sup- 

aes origin, of the story of John of Times f 

ph Higden, after describing the flight of 

Matilda from Oxford in the reign of Stephen, con- 
cludes his ‘ Polychronicon ’ thus :— 

** Quo etiam anno Johannes de Temporibus, qui vixerat 
trescentis sexaginta uno annis et armiger magni Karoli 
extiterat, obiit,” 

Or, as the Harleian MS, 2261 has it :— 

“In whiche yere John of Tymes dyed, which hade 

yee ste yere, somme tyme esqwier to grete Kynge 


I quote from ‘ Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden,’ 
vol. vii. p, 496 (Rolls Series, 1879). 
Shadwell mentions “John of the Times and 
Old Parre” in ‘ The Miser,’ 1691, Act II. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Kyicuts or rae Garter.—In the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ it is stated 
that John, second Lord Grey of Rotherfield 
(1300-1359) was an original K.G. 1 am unable to 
refer to the histories of the Order of the Garter, 
but I see a list of the original knights in Burke’s 
* Extinct Pee: , in a note under “ Audley,” 
copied from Camden, and Lord Grey’s name is not 
included. I am very desirous to know whether 
the omission is a mistake,there being (exclusive of 
King Edward) twenty-six knights named. One 
of them was Sir Cupdall de Buche (or de Buz), 
whose real name, however, appears to have been 
Sir John Grayllie (see Dugdale’s ‘ Ancient Usage 
of Arms,’ referring to Ashmole’s ‘ History of the 
Garter’). What were the circumstances under 
which this name was given to Sir John ? 

H. Lorrvs Torreynam. 


Beglics. 
BACON AND SENECA. 
(8" 8. v. 407.) 


Montaigne, before Bacon, had the same t 
and expression (‘ Essais,’ |. i. 19, “ Que philoso 
c'est apprendre 4 mourir ”):— 

“ Je crois, a la verité, que ce sont ces mines et a) 
effroyables, dequoy nous |’entournons, qui nous font plus 
de peur qu'elle: une toute nouvelle forme de vivre; les 
cris des meres, des femmes et des enfants ; la visitation 
de personnes estonnees et transies; l'assistance d'un 
nombre de valets pasies et esplorez; une chambre sans 
jour, des cierges allumez; nostre chevet assiegé de 
medecins et de prescheurs ; , tout horreur et tout 
effroy autour de nous: nous voyla desia ensepvelis et 
enterrez. Les enfans ont peur de leurs amis mesmes, 
quand ils les veoyent masquez: aussi avons nous, [This 
is from Seneca, Epist. 24.) 11 faut oster le masque aussi 
bien des choses que des personnes, osté qu'il sera, nous 
ne trouverons au dessoubs que cette mesme mort, qu'un 
valet ou simple chambriere passerent dernierement sans 
peur. Heureuse la mort qui oste le loisir aux apprests 
de tel equipage.” 

And later, Jeremy Taylor (1613-67) is much in 
the same vein :— 

“Take away but the pomps of death, the disguises and 
solemn bugbears, and the actings by candlelight, and 
proper and fantastic ceremonies, the minstrels and the 
noise makers, the women and the weepers, the swoonings 
and the shriekings, the nurses and the physicians, the 
dark room and the ministers, the kindred and the watches, 
and then to die is easy, ready, and quitted from its trouble- 
some consequences. It is the same harmless thing that 
yesterday or a maid-servant to- 

There is a good deal of Seneca and Lucretius 
in Montaigne’s essay. Whomsoever Bacon meant by 
the “‘natural man and philosopher,” the descrip- 
tion is very applicable to Montaigne. 

G. T. 


Twickenham. 


“ Pompa mortis magis terrat, quam mors ipsa.” 
(Ought not “‘ terrat” to be terret ?) Perhaps Bacon 
refers to the following :— 

“Tilud autem ante omnia memento, demere rebus 
tumultum, ac videre quid in quaque re sit: ecies nibil 
esse in istis terribile, nisi ipsum timorem. Quod vides 
accidere pueris, hoc nobis quoque, majusculis pueris, 
evenit : illi, quos amant, quibus assueverunt, cum quibus 
ludunt, si personatos vident, expavescunt. Non homi- 
nibus tantum, sed rebus persona demenda est, et red- 
denda facies sua, Quid mihi gladios et ignes ostendis, et 
turbam carnificum circa te frementium? Tolle istam pom- 
pam, sub qua lates, et stultos territas! Mors es, quam 
nuper servus meus, quam ancilla contempsit.”—' L, An- 
nzi Senecez Epist.,’ xxiv. sect. 12. 

Lodge, who speaks of this epistle as “ worthy to 
be ranked amongst the best,” translates the passage 
as follows :— 

“But above all things, remember thou to esteeme 
things simply as they be, and despoyle them of the 
tumult and bruit that is accustomably given them, and 
thou shalt find in them, that there is nothing terrible, 


but only feare. That which thou seest befall young 
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Children, befalleth us also that are greater Boyes; they 
are afraid of thoee whom they love, and with whom they 
frequent and rt everie day, if they see them masked 
and disguised. Not from men onely ought we to take 
the maske, but from things themselves, and yeeld them 
their true and naturall appearance. Why shewest thou 
me swords and fire, and a troupe of grinning hang-men 
about thee? Take away this pompe, under which thou 
liest hidden, and wherewith thou terrifiest fooles: thou 
art Death, which of late my slave or my hand-maiden 
hath contemned,” 


St. Austin’s, Warrington. 

May not Bacon, quoting memoriter, have by 
mistake written “pompa” for dogma? This 
granted, I believe his reference to have been to 
the ‘ Encheiridion’ of Epictetus, chap. v. :— 

Tapdooe tovs dvOpdérovs od ra tpdypara, 
GAAG Ta wepi Tov Tpaypdrwv Séypata, Ofov, 
6 Odvaros ovdév ered Lwxpdra dv 
épaivero, Td Séypa rd rod Gavarov, 
éxeivo 7d orev. 

Epictetus employs déyua in its etymological 
sense, as derived from doxéw, “to appear.” We 
see things not as they are in themselves, but 
through the coloured medium of our own idiosyn- 
av... Epictetus speaks of death as does our own 

ell :— 


Rosert Pierpoint. 


When men my scythe and darts supply, 

How great a king of fears am I ! 

They view me like the last of things : 

They make, and then they dread, my stings. 

Fools ! if you less provoked your fears, 

No more my spectre-form appears. 

Death 's but a path that must be trod, 

If man would ever pass to God: 

A port of calms, a state of ease, 

From the rough rage of swelling seas. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Dr. Abbott, in his edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essays, 
1876, says in a note (vol. ii. p. 114), with reference 
to the passage quoted by your correspondent :— 

“ Freely quoted from Seneca (‘Ep.,’ iii. 3, 14), ‘ Tolle 
istam pompam sub qua lates et stultos territas: Mors es, 
quem nuper servus meus, quem ancilla contempsit,’ The 
original is rather more closely quoted by Montaigne at 
the end of his ‘ Essay on Death.’” 

F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 


The following passage from Seneca bears a strong 
verbal resemblance to what Bacon says :— 

“ Quid mihi gladios et ignes ostendis, et turbam carni- 
ficum circa te frequentem? Tolle istam pompam, sub 
qua lates, et stultos territas : mors es, quam nuper servus 
meus, quam ancilla contemsit.”—‘ Epistolw,’ xxiv. 13. 


Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Rawley, in his ‘Life of Bacon’ (‘ Works of 
F. Bacon,’ ed. Spedding, i. 12), remarks :— 

“I have often observed, and so have other men of great 
account, that if he had occasion to repeat another man’s 


words after him, he had an use and faculty to dress them 
in better vestments and apparel than they had before ; 
so that the author should find his own speech much 
amended, and yet the substance of it still retained.” 

Mr. Spedding, in his note hereon, thinks that 
this habit of inaccurate quotation (“of which a 
_— many instances have been pointed out by Mr. 

llis”), when not attributable to faults of memory, 
was caused by a desire to “present the substance 
in a better form, or a form better suited to the 
particular occasion.” Hence, as he suggests (vi. 
379), we may accept the phrase “ Pompa mortis 
magis terret quam mors ipsa” as a concise presenta- 
tion of the sense of the e in Seneca’s twenty- 
fourth epistle beginning, ‘‘ Tolle istam pompam 
sub qua lates et stultos territas: mors es, quam 
buper servus meus, quam ancilla 


ADAMS, 
80, Saltoun Road, Brixton. 


Tue Sons or Hanrotp v. 507).—Harold 
was twice married ; but his first wife, whose name 
is not given, died long before he was king. By 
her he had three sons—Godwin, Edmund, and 
Magnus. The two eldest, after their father’s over- 
throw, fled into Ireland, but came back into Eng- 
land, and fought against King William in the 
second year of his reign. Ultimately they retired 
to Denmark, to King Sweyn, where they died. 
Magnus went with his brothers to Ireland, and 
came back with them to England ; but we find 
nothing more of him after this. Harold had a 
fourth son, Wolfe, who seems to have been the 
son of Queen Algitha. He was a prisoner at the 
accession of William Rufus, who released him and 
knighted him (Guthrie). Gunhilda, a daugbter of 
Harold’s, and a nun, is mentioned by John Oap- 
grave in the life of Wolstan, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who is stated to have restored her eyesight 
miraculously. Another daughter of Harold’s is 
mentioned by Saxo Grammaticus, in his ‘ Danish 
History,’ as having been well received by her kins- 
man King Sweyn, the younger, and afterwards 
married to Waldemar, King of the Russians, and 
to have had a daughter by him, who was the 
mother of Waldemar, the first King of Denmark 
of that name, from whom all the Danish kings for 
many ages afterwards succeeded. 

Constance Russe... 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Freeman, ‘ Norman Conquest,’ vol. iv. p. 142 
(second edition), says :— 

“ Harold had left behind him five children, who, as 2 
have elsewhere hinted, were most likely the offspring of 
Eadgyth Swanneshals. Of their mother we hear no 
more after her sad errand to Senlac. But her three 
sons, Godwine, Eadmund, and Magnus, of whom God- 
wine was a bolder of lands in Somerset, and her daughters 
Gytha and Gunbild, will all call for momentary notice.” 

In a note (M, p. 752) the learned historian adds 
much information on the same subject, and says : 
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“ As to the children of Harold and Ealdgyth, it is 
certain (see Florence, 1087) that Harold had a son Ulf, 
who, at the time of William's death, was imprisoned in 
Normandy, and was released by Robert.” 

Another son named Harold is also mentioned, 
and Mr. Freeman says, ‘“‘ Any child of Harold 
and Ealdgyth must have been born after his father’s 
death, but Ulf and Harold may have been post- 
homous twins.” Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 


“§ 8. The sons of Harold.—This same year, 1068, the 
three sons of Harold, Godwine, Edmund, and Magnus, 
who had escaped with their grandmother, Gytha, came 
back by sea with a force from Ireland, doubtless chiefly 
Irish Danes. But they did nothing but plunder. They 
were driven off from Bristol, and there fought a battle 
with the men of Somerset, who were led by Eadnoth, a 
man who had been their father’s Staller, or master of 
the horse, but who was now in the service of William. 
Eadnoth was killed, and Harold’s sons railed, having 
only made matters worse,”—Freeman, ‘Short Hist. of 
Norm, Congq.,’ p. 99. 

A reputed daughter of the Conqueror’s former wife, 
Matilda, was Gundrada de Warenne. Whether the 
Conqueror was or was not her father was disputed in 
the Sixth and Seventh Series. The last contribu- 
tion, from which the others may be traced back, 
was 7" S. vii. 311. Later discovery is in favour 
of it, from a charter or charters in the National 
Library in Paris. Ep. MarsHatt. 


“Harold is said to have been twice married. By his 
first wife, whose name has not been preserved, he had 
three sons, Edmund Godwin,and Magnuz...... His second 
wife, Editha, otherwise called Algitha, the daughter of 
the Earl of Alfgar, is said to have been the widow of 
Griffith, the Welsh prince, whose head had been sent by 
his subjects as a peace-offering to Harold. By her 
Harold is asserted to have bad a son and two daughters; 
but as it ie admitted that he was only married to her 
some time in 1065 at the earliest, we may doubt if she 
could already have produced so considerable a family. 
The son, named Wolf, is said to have been knighted by 
William Rufus; Gunilda, the eldest daughter, became 
blind, and passed her life in a nunnery; the second, 
whose name is unknown, is supposed to have gone to 
Denmark with her half-brothers. Queen Editha sur- 
vived her husband many years, during which she is said 
to have lived in obscurity in Westminster (? Westchester }. 
This lady, according to the Scottish historians, was the 
mother, by her first husband, of a daughter, who married 
Fleance, the son of Banquo, thane of Lochaber, whose 
son Walter, marrying a daughter of Alan the Red, Earl 
of Brittuny, became the progenitor of the Stewarts. 
(On this story see Appendix No. x. to the first volume 
of Huiles’s ‘Annals of Scotland.’)”"—Charles Knight's 
* English Cyclopaedia,’ 1856, under “ Harold.” 

Betham, in bis ‘Genealogical Tables’ (Table 602), 
gives Goodwin, Edmond, and Magnus as the issue 
of Harald’s marriage with his first wife (name 
unknown). He calls the second wife Agatha, 
daughter of Algar, Earl of Mercia, and gives as 
issue Wolf and Gunhild. 

Speed, in his ‘ History of Great Britaine,’ at the 
end of the eighth book, speaks of the first wife as 
not named by any writer ; of the second as 


“ Algith, widow of Gruffith ap Lhewelyn, King of North 
Wales, the sister of Edwine and Morcar, Earles of Yorke- 


shire and Chester, and daughter of Algar, sonne of 
Leofricke, son of Leofwine, all Earls of Chester, Lei- 


cester, and Lincolne.”’ 
He makes the date of the marriage 1065. After 
mentioning Wolf and Gunhild, he says :— 

“ Another daughter of King Harold, not named by 

any Story-writer of our owne Nation, is mentioned by 
Saxo-Grammaticus, in his Danish history.” 
She married “ Gereslef, called in Latine Iarislaves, 
and of the Danes Waldemar, King of the Rus- 
sians,” and by him “had a daughter, that was 
the mother of Waldemar, the first of that name 
King of Denmarke, from whom all the Danish 
kings for many ages after succeeded.” 

Speed says that Alyith, after the death of Harold, 
was conveyed by her brothers to Westchester (t.¢., 
Chester), “where she remained in meane estate, 


and in good quiet...... during the rest of her life, 
which lasted a great part of the Conquerours 
raigne.” Ropert Pierpornt. 


Vernor, Hoop & §, vi. 47).— 

“ Of Mr. William Darton and Mr, Thomas Hood I shal? 
have to speak hereafter, as connected with the associated 
booksellers ; and, as a man of enterprise, I recollect the 
latter fifty-four years as librarian to that good 
and venerable character, Mr. Vernor, in Birchin Lane, 
Cornhill (subsequently Dutton’s library). Vernor was a 
Sandimanian [sic], so was Hood.” — Aldine Magazine, 
1839, p. 311. 

The promise to give further details as to Mr. Hood 
was never ae out, as the Aldine Magazine 
died with the issue (undated) of the number con- 
taining the above. The extract given is from the 
last of a very interesting series of papers entitled 
‘Annals of Authors, Artists, Books, and Book- 
sellers.’ These were written by William West, 
who also published anonymously ‘ Fifty Years’ 
Recollections of an old Bookseller,’ 1837, a very 
rambling and incoherent book, but valuable as 
containing many details not easily obtainable else- 
where. I believe West died in the Charterhouse at 
a great age. His matter was largely used in Our- 
wen’s ‘ History of Booksellers.’ 


39, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


This firm appears to have originated as Vernor 
& Chater in 1772; it became Vernor & Hood 
in 1798; and Vernor, Hood & Sharpe in 1806. 
These dates are approximate. The senior partner 
had no male issue, and his family is now repre- 
sented in the eminent firm of Grosvenor, Chater 
& Co., wholesale stationers and paper-makers, with 
very numerous family connexions. Thomas Hood, 
a native of Scotland, married a Miss Sands ; his 
son, the poet (‘Song of a Shirt,’ &c.), was born in 
1799, and in 1825 he married Jane Reynolds, 
dying in 1845. Thomas Hood, jun. (editor of 
Fun, &c.), born in 1835, died in 1874 ; his sister, 


Wm. H. Peer. 
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Mrs. Broderip, I believe still survives. The 
junior partner, Charles Sharpe, great-uncle to Dr. 
Bowdler Sharpe, of the Zoological De: ent, 
British Museum, settled finally in Dublin as a 
literary auctioneer. Lysart. 


The humourist’s son gives the following account 
of Flood, the bookseller, in the ‘Memorials of 
Thomas Hood’ (London, 1873) :— 


“ My father’s own joking account of his birth was, 
that as his grandmother was a Miss Armstrong, he was 
descended from two notorious thieves, i.¢., Robin Hood 
and Johnnie Armstrong. I have found his father’s name 
mentioned in ‘ Illustrations of the Lite History of 
the Eighteenth Century,’ by J. B. Nichols, F.S.A.: 

August 20th. At Islington, of a malignant fever, ori- 
ginative from the effects of the night air in travelling, 

r. Thomas Hood, bookseller, of the Poultry. Mr. Hood 
was « native of Scotland, and came to London to seek 
his fortune, where he was in a humble position for four 
or five years...... His partner, Mr. Vernor, died soon 
afterwards. Mr, Thomas Hood married a sister of Mr. 
Vernor, junior, by whom he hada large family. He was 
& truly domestic man and a real man of business. Mr. 
Hood was one of the “Associated Booksellers,” who 
selected valuable old books for reprinting, with great 
success. Messrs. Vernor & Hood afterwards moved into 
the Poultry, and took into partnership Mr. C. Sharpe (sic). 
The firm of Messrs, Vernor & Hood published “ The 
Beauties of England and Wales,” “The Mirror,” “ Bloom- 
field's Poems,” and those of Henry Kirke White. Mr. 
Hood was the father of Thomas Hood, the celebrated 
comic poet.’ The above account is tolerably correct, 
except that Mr. Hood married a Miss Sands, sister to 
the engraver of that name, to whom his son was after- 
wards articled, Mr. Hood's family consisted of many 
children, of whom two sons, James and Thomas, and 
four daughters, Elizabeth, Anne, Jesse, and Catherine, 

e survived to riper age. At his house in the Poultry, 
on May 23, as far as we trace, in the year 1799, was born 
his secoud son, Thomas, the subject of this memoir.” 


Cc. B. 


_ Some particulars of this firm and the books pub- 
lished by them will be found in Timperley’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Printers and Printing,’ pp. 817, 833. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Harrrietp Cuurcn, Sussex (8 8. v. 246).— 
The Rev. Richard Randes, of co. York, matriculated 
as pleb. fil. from Trinity College, Oxford, in 1604 
(matriculation register entry under date Dec. 14, 
1604), then aged fourteen, graduating B.A. on 
June 2, 1608, and proceeding M.A. April 29, 
1612, and B.D. July 1, 1619, in which latter 
degree he was incorporated at Cambridge in 1621. 
He received a licence to preach on July 2, 1622 
(Foster's ‘Alumni Orxonienses,’ 1500-1714, iii. 
1233). Daniet Hirwett. 


Stocks (8 §. v. 387).—“This yere was or- 
deyned in euery warde a peyr stockis” (Richard 


Amold’s ‘Chronicle of London,’ a.p. 1503, p. xxxvi). | 


I think there is an earlier instance in ‘Piers Plough- 
man,’ but I have not chapter and verse. 
C, E. 


| Buryine tae Cravis S. v. 484). —There is 


an account of this superstitious practice, with refer- 
ences to other authorities, in Mitchell’s ‘ Past in 
the Present,’ 1880, pp. 145, 256-263. I may add: 
F. Buckland, ‘ Notes and Jottings,’ 1886, 183, 
184; ‘N. & Q.,’ ix. 38; ed Bohn. 
i. 310. It is briefly mentioned by Polydore Vergil, 
*De Invent. Reb.,’ 1604, pp. 386, 387, who says 
it comes down from Roman pre-Christian times. 
In August, 1868, there was found at Banavie, 
three feet below the solid peat, a bag made of a 
calf’s skin and filled with Archangel tar. A similar 
bag was found four years before on the opposite 
side of the river Lochy. Ww. B. 


Carew or Garrivor (4 §. x. 296, 397; 7” S. 
viii. 389).—Some time ago I made an inquiry 
respecting the parentage of a William Carew, killed 
in the earthquake at Lisbon in 1775. For reasons 
which have appeared in the Miscellanea Genea- 
logica (Second Series, vol. iv. p. 231; and New 
Series, vol. i. p. 28), I believe that be is the per- 
son stated to have been killed in the earthquake 
at Lisbon in an article on the Carews in the Col- 
lectanea Topographica et Genealogica, vol. v. p. 98, 
and described as “ Peter” Carew in a pedigree given 
in Cussans’s ‘ History of Hertfordshire’ (“ Hundred 
of Cashio,” p. 187), and that his parents were 
Thomas Carew, of the Garrivoe family, and 
Susanna Frankland, of the family seated at Ash- 
grove. I shall be glad, however, to have the 
matter farther elucidated. G. D. Lume. 


“ TaKE Two cows, Tarry ” (8 S, v. 488).—Mr. 
Bellenden Ker, in his ‘ Archeology of Popular 
Phrases and Nursery Rhymes’ (Longmans & Oo., 
1835), No. 36, page 283, gives two more lines, 
thus :— 

Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief, 

Taffy came to my house, and stole a leg of beef; 

I went to Taffy’s house, Taffy was not at home; 

Taffy came to my house, and stole a marrowbone, 
Mr. Ker’s curious theory as to this and thirty-five 
other nursery rhymes is that they are lampoons in 
Low Dutch on the priests of many centuries ago 
for their greed and selfishness. I only give 
specimens of two first lines :— 
Tayf je was er wee helsch m’aen, Tayf je was er dief ; 
= je geé em t’oom hye huys: aen stoel er leeck af 

te, 

and soon; and his explanation or translation of the 
four lines as quoted above is this :— 

“ Tuyf (the priest) by his calling, has ever proved a 
hell-contrived grievance to us all. Tuyf has ever been 
a diminisher of our property. Tuyf will hardly ever let 


my cousin Farmer leave his house, while up in the 
pulpit he shudders at the very name of the profane lay- 
man. The farmer places his house and its contents at 
the disposal of Tuyf ; and Tuyf, for the sake of what he 
can take out of it, is very condescending and officious to 


the master of it, Tuyf will hardly ever let — 
Farmer leave his house, while up in his pulpit he turns 
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the austere and th i 
ge ising denouncer of affliction 
Then follows a sort of explanatory dictionary thus : 

“Tuyf was the term for the high cylindrical rimless 
black professional cap worn by the priest in all outdoor 
functions, such as burial, host carrying, &.” 
And in a preface to a second edition of the book 
Mr. Ker speaks plainly with regard to adverse 
criticisms in the Timesand Athenewm. The other 
thirty-five nursery rhymes are all treated in the 
same way—converted into Low Dutch and trans- 
lated, as is this one of Taffy ; and curious they are. 

In the Midland Counties there used to be two 
extra lines added to this rhyme about Taffy ; but 
inasmuch as Mr, Ker does not quote them, I need 
not. W. 
Hertford. 

I thought it was a well-recognized fact that 
Taffy is simply a base form of David, the patron 
saint of Wales. The Welsh habitually sound d as 


¢, just as Highlanders say ‘‘ Tonal” for Donald. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Ap Lipram’s memory plays him false. The 
theft of the marrowbone was Taffy’s second pre- 
datory exploit, not that of the supposed English- 
man, by whom it was speedily avenged, using the 
stolen bone as his weapon. second and third 
stanzas of the nursery rhyme surely run thus :— 

I went to Taffy’s house, 
Taffy wasn’t at home ; 
Taffy came to my bouse 
And stole a marrowbone, 


bone 
And broke Taffy’s head. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 
Recent Srreer (8* 8. vi. 68).—This song was 

published in ‘Duncombe’s Social Songster.’- I 
remember the song many years ago. "One of the 
verses ran thus :— 

Old gentlemen who still are gay 

Go toddling thither every day ; 

Invigorated by the air 

They plume their crests and quiz the fair. 

** Ah, ah, my charmer, is that you?” 

“O, go along, you old fool, do!” 

“ Not old, my dear; be more discreet, 

I’m always young in Regent Street !” 

Duncombe kept a book-shop in Middle Row, 

Holborn (now pulled down). Every evening he 
held a sale by auction of books. At the door 
stood a poor half-witted man, with a most miser- 
able countenance and voice, inviting the people in 
to buy, crying “Step in; sale about to com- 
mence.” The house and the master and man are 
all gone, and nothing left to recall the past—per- 


haps nothing worth re. 


Apvpress ‘Ow (Economy asp Frveatitr’ 
8. v. 469).—The Preliminary Address to the 
Pennsylvania almanac, entitled ‘Poor Richard’s 
Almanac, for the Year 1758,’ signed Richard 
Saunders, was written by Benjamin Franklin. 

1732, Franklin began to publish Poor Richard's 
Almanack, This was remarkable for the numerous and 
valuable concise maxims which it contained, all tending 
to exhort to industry and frugality. It was continued for 
many years. In the almanack for the last year, all the 
maxims were collected in an address to the reader, 
entitled ‘The Way to Wealth,’ This has been translated 
into various languages, and inserted in different publica- 
tions. It-nas also been printed ina large sheet, and may 
be seen framed in many housesin the city. This address 
contains, perhaps, the best practical m of econom: 


that ever has appeared...... The demand for this 
was #0 great that ten thousand have been sold in one 


year,” &c.—Dr. Stuber’s ‘ Life of Franklin.’ 
A. WHEELER, 


Richard Saunders is the name assumed by Ben- 
jamin Franklin in the series of Pennsylvania 
almanacs which he issued under the title ‘ Poor 
Richard’ from 1732 to 1758. The last almanac 
was prefaced by an “Address to the Reader,” 
entitled ‘The Way to Wealth, and signed 
“ Richard Saunders.” This piece contained nearly 
all the maxims collected from the previous issues of 
the almanac, as I have already informed Mr. 
Watuace in my reply to another of his queries 
(8" S. v. 496). The date 1577 is, of course, a mis- 
print: 1732+25=1757, the cerrect date. On 
July 7 of that year, however, Franklin wae on his 
way to England. The lines quoted by your corre- 
spondent are not in ‘The Way to Wealth ’—which 
is presumably what he describes as “an address 
*On (Economy and Fragality’”—as printed in 
the edition of Franklin’s ‘ Complete Works’ which 
I have consulted, and which I cite in my other 


note. F, Apams, 
80, Saltoun Road, Brixton, 8. W. 


In both the copies of the ‘ Pleasing Instructor’ 
which I have, the ‘ Address on Frugality and Eco- 
nomy ’ has the date of July 7, 1757, and is stated 
to form the preface to the Pennsylvanian almanac 
for 1758, with the signature of Richard Saunders. 
The authorship is settled by its being among 
Franklin’s ‘Essays,’ as at p. 100, London, 1850. 
* Poor Richard’s Almanac’ was another name for 
the Pennsylvanian almanac. 
Epwarp 
Fotx-tore: Banacuer Sanp (8 S. v. 486). 
—lI extract the following from my portly volame 
of folk-lore and words and sayings of Ulster, des- 
tined, I trust, to be one day printed :— 

“There is another place of cure at the basin of a 
eg dees ey on a tributary of the Owenrigh river, in 
the agher Glens, about four miles from Dungiven. It 
is called ‘ Lig na Peasta ’ (the stone or burial-place of the 
beast) from the following legend : A dragon or serpent 
was devastating the country round. St. O'Hean 


13, Doughty Street, W.C. 


(twelfth century) who was the builder of the old ch 
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of Banagher (co. Derry), and whose tomb is still standing 
in that churchyard, cast the dragon into Lig na Peasta, 
and gave him the third of the fish that swim in the 
river for his food, and laid upon him a third of the 
diseases of all that should bathe in the waters, A bush 
near the fall is often decorated with rags, proving that 
some still believe in its efficacy. Near the bottom of 
the saint’s tomb the celebrated Banagher sand is got. 
It must be lifted by an O'Heaney, one of the line 
descended from 8t. Murrough O’Heaney. A grain 
thrown over a horse in a race will make him win; or 
carried and sprivkled by a young lover will incline the 
fair one favourably. So also sprinkled on an adversary 
in a law suit, it will spoil his evidence and gain a verdict. 
It is also carried in a small bag by seafaring folk, and 
saves them from drowning. A man made a ring of 
Bavagher sand, and placed inside it one of those accursed 
insects, a diaoul (alias noncrook, devil’s coach-horse, 
dardeil), it travelled seven times round the inside of the 
ring and then died.” 

Most of the above was obtained from my friend 
the late Canon Ross, of Dungiven. 

1cHESTER Hart. 

Por’s ‘Murpers ix tHe Ruz Morevr’ (8* 
8. v. 366).—Mr. Water writes :— 

“The employment of an ou -ou in the com- 
mittal of these murders has eho —& to me one 
of the most original ideas in fiction with which I am 
acquainted,” 

Does not Sir W. Scott, in ‘Count Robert of 
Paris,’ introduce a baboon in a prison at Con- 
stantinople to do something of the sort? I have 
not the book by me to give reference to the 
chapter where it occurs. 
E. 
[Yes.] 

Tsar (8° S. v. 85, 232).—Evelyn spells this 
word Zarr :— 

“ Aug. 28, 1667.—He [i.¢., the Russian Envoy] de- 
liver’d his speech in the Russe language aloud, but 
without the least ection or motion of his body...... Half of 
it consisted in repetition of the Zarr’s titles, which were 
very haughty and oriental, the substance of the rest was 
that he was only sent to see the King and Queene, and 
aw did, with much compliment and frothy lan- 

Brerwey. 

S. v. 447).—I have 
always thought that fresher was due to Harrow in- 
fluence at the universities. The school slang is 
rich in words ending in -er, and the boys rather 
pride themselves on the fact. Footer is football, 
noter a note-book, sicker a sick-room, ducker the 
bathing- place, speecher the speech-room and the 
public prize-giving which is accompanied by 
recitations. Sr. 

Mr. Owen asks for some of the words to which 
the termination -er is applied by undergraduates at 
Oxford. They are innumerable. Any word can 
Soccer stands for Association 

tball ; rugger for the Rugby game ; togger for 
the torpid boat-races ; footer for the game of foot- 
ball in general ; Quagger I have heard applied to 


Queen's College ; Ugger to the Union Society ; 
W agger to aliterary club in Magdalen named after 
that eminent man Waynflete ; and I have heard 
the phrase ‘deceased wife's sister” abbreviated 
into Deaser. Doubtless the usage is slovenly, and 
it is certainly not graceful. But why Mr. Owen 
should call it “ intolerably mean” is more than I, 
in common with most Oxford undergraduates, can 
understand. D. L. 


German Banps (8" S. vi. 28).—In all parts of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire I have found in- 
stances of the belief that rain will quickly follow 
after a German band has been in the district. 
some places rain is looked for the same day. 
I should like to suggest to older contributors 
that, instead of merely giving references to early 
numbers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ they should, in the interests 
of younger subscribers and students, give brief 
answers to the questions asked. Few young 
stadents have the opportunity of referring to 
complete set of ‘ N. & Q.,’ and it is simply giving 
a stone in place of bread to state where informa- 
tion may be found when it is impossible to refer 
to the source indicated. Even in this city, with 
its admirable free reference library, I have ex- 
perienced occasional difficulty when I wanted to 
look through early volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ I have 
noticed a greater tendency than usual, during the 
last few months, to give references instead of 
actual information. Atronzo GARDINER. 
Leeds. 


The superstition that the advent of a German 
band is a forerunner of rain evidently extends to 
North-West Essex, as an old servant of ours, a 
native of that part of the county, on one occasion, 
when I was particularly anxious that the day 
should be fine, told me she was sure it would rain 
as she had heard a German band. The rain came, 
but I do not imagine the band was respousible. 


Matitpa 
Belle Vue, Bengeo, 


Easter Seputcures (8" §. vi. 27).—In Stanton 
Harcourt Church, in the chancel on the north side of 
the altar, is a small monument, about four feet long 
by two wide, with the emblems of the Crucifixion, 
as well as family coats of arms, with a tall and rich 
Decorated canopy over it, which is supposed to 
have been for the Easter sepulchre. It is 
stated in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1841) that 
there are other examples in Germany of the same 
form (J. H. Parker's ‘Deanery Guide’). I am 
not able to say whether the canopy is of wood or 
of stone. Ep. MarsHALt. 


The movable Easter sepulchre formerly belo 
ing to the church at Kilsby, Northamptonshire, is 
fally described in ‘ The Principles of Gothic Eccle- 
siastical Architecture,’ by Matthew Holbeche 


Bloxam (ii. 116-119, eleventh edition, 1882), a 
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copy of which may be seen in the Library of the 
Corporation of the City of London, Guildhall. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


So far as I know there is not a single example of 
an English Easter sepulchre made of wood in 
existence. I have made inquiries in the hope that 
one, at least, might have come down to our time, 
but have never received a satisfactory answer to the 
questions I have asked. There is a very valuable 
paper on Easter sepulchres, by Major Alfred Heales, 
in the forty-second volume of the Archeologia, 
Mention of Easter sepulchres made of wood occurs 
in my ‘ English Church Furniture,’ pp. 34, 39, 44, 
50, 60, 65, 67, 73, 99, 108, 120, 143, 152, 167. 

EpwarpD Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


The desired information will be found fully 
treated in Bloxam’s ‘ Principles of Gothic Archi- 
tecture,’ 1882, vol. ii. pp. 98-124. After stating 
that some of the best examples of sepulchral arches 
or receptacles for the movable wooden structures 
are to be found at Cubbington and Long Itching- 
ton, Warwickshire; Garthorpe, Leicestershire ; 
Hawton and St. Peter Sibthorp, Notts ; Hecking- 
ton, Navenby, and Lincoln Minster, Lincolnshire ; 
Patrington, Yorks; Northwold, Norfolk; and 
Holcome Burnell, Devon—Bloxam says :— 

“What appears to have been the movable Easter 
sepulchre formerly belonging, I think, to Kilsby 
Church, Northamptonsbire......consists of a wooden 
coffer, 3ft. 9in, in length, 1ft. 3in. in width, and 
1 ft. 9in, in height, exclusive of modern supports. The 
cover is comparatively modern. The back, which was 
Ee against the north wall of the chancel, is plain, 

t the ends and front have five square panels carved in 
relief, one at each end and three in front. Each panel 
is about 13 in. by 11 in. These panels have each a group 
of figures.” 

Commencing with the east end, (1) our Lord before 
Pilate ; (2) our Saviour in the garden after the 
resurrection appearing to Mary Magdalene ; (3) 
the resurrection ; (4) partly destroyed, appears to 
represent the deposition from the cross (ladder, 
hammer, and pincers, and probably the Blessed 
Virgin and St. John); (5) our Lord bearing the 
cross. This,” adds Bloxam, “is the only 
movable Easter sepulchre of wood (for such I 
believe it to be) 1 have met with.” From the 
hood Pilate wears the author quoted would attri- 
bute the coffer to the reign of Richard II. or the 
last twenty years of the fourteenth century. No 
sepulchral arches appear to be of earlier date than 
the thirteenth century. 

H. Postierawaite 


Books and authorities on this subject are cata- 
logued at 8" S. i, 310. w. C. B. 
Parents or Batpwin (8 §. v. 229, 411; vi. 


14).—Baldwin II. I now admit to have been a son 
of Hugh, Count of Rethel, but not in deference to 


*L’Art de Vérifier les Dates,’ great as is the 
authority of that work. Sigebert Gemblacenses, 
or rather the continuation of his chronicle by 
Robert de Monte, says, sub 1118, “tertius regnat 
[ie in Jerusalem] Balduinus filius Hugonis 
mitis de Reitesta.” Baldwin de Berg (or Bourg) 
did marry a lady of the name of Ida, as Sigebert 
himself says, under 1084, ‘‘comes Montensis 
Balduinus uxorem ducit Idam.” Why Ida has 
been taken to be a daughter of Count Eustace 
with the Whiskers I know not. She is not men- 
tioned by Ordericus Vitalis. Perhaps the name of 
Ida being also the name of Eustace’s wife suggested 
the relationship. I thank C. H. for calling atten- 
tion to on clearly seems an error. z. We 
inton, 


Lapy (8 S. v. 88; vi. 57).—The 
will of ‘Dame Jacoba Vanloore, widow, late wife 
of Sir Peter Vanloore, late of London, knight, 
deceased,” was dated Sept. 6, 11 Car., anno 1635, 
and proved in the P.C.C. by Thomas Crompton, 
of Westminster, gentleman, the sole executor, 
April 27, 1636. 

Amongst other legacies, she bequeathes, 

“ to the poor of the city of Westminster 10/.; to the poor 
of the parish of Fulham 10/.; to the poor of the parish 
of Chelsey 10/.; to each of my grandchildren, being 
children of my late daughter Katherine, late wife of Sir 
Thomas Glembam, Kt., and of my daughter Elizabeth, 
late wife of John Vandenbemden, 500/. apiece; to my 
son-in-law Sir Edward Powell, Kt. and Bart., one of 
H.M, Masters of the Court of Requests, 500/.; to 
executor, in trust for my daughter, dame Mary Powell 
now wife of Sir Edward Powell, Kt. and Bart., her 
executors and assigns, all my late husband’s adventures 
in the East and West Indian Companies ; to my son-in- 
law Sir Thomas Glemham, Kt. 100/. for a ring in 
memory ofme. Whereas I have been much vexed and 
troubled with suits by my son Sir Peter Vanloore (Bart.), 
and he has been disobedient and undutiful to me, and 
have been put to expense and ar by my son-in- 
law Sir Charles Caesar, Kt., I have therefore given 
nothing to them or their children by this my will.” 


—Register Pile 42. 
B. W. GreeyFiexp. 
Southampton. 
I would beg to to Mr. Firrer that there 


is, after, all a particle of doubt, and that the true 
name is not “ Vanlore,” as given in the Fulham 
rate book, 1628-36, nor “ Wanlore,” as in the 
Chelsea register of burials, 1636, but really “ Van 
Loor,” which is unmistakably the way her husband 
signed a deed on April 28, 1618, jointly with Sir 
Baptiste Hicks (afterwards Viscount Campden). 
The deed is bound up in a grangerized Faulkner’s 
‘Kensington,’ otherwise I would with 
send it for Mr. Firet’s inspection. 

Frepk. Henprixs. 
Kensington. 


Rivrsoye vi. 47).—The legend of 
Sancta Puella Ridibone, believed to be Redbourne, 


Herts, is given by Walsingham (edit. 1603, Frank- 
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fort, p. 164). It is said that in the year 1344, 
a damsel falling into a millstream, passed under 
the wheel, and was taken out lifeless ; yet having 
none of her bones broken, she was restored to life 
through the instrumentality of St. Alban, invoked 
by her parents. At Redbourne was a Benedictine 
cell to St. Alban’s Abbey, and the priory church 
was richly furnished with relics. ew Paris 
(edit. Wats, 135) says that the relics of St. 
Amphibalus, Bi. Alban’s instructor, were found 
there in 1178, and several miracles were wrought 
before the relics were translated to St. Albans, 
cripple from her birth, was at once restored to 
health and activity (see ‘ Norfolk Archwology,’ ii. 
290). The later puella seems to have been raised 
to the dignity of a local saint, and her is 
represented on the screen at Gateley, Norfolk. 

R. Mannixe. 


Orvic Instanta ror Mancuester (8" S. v. 
325).—The following is a cutting from the Daily 
Telegraph of July 21 :— 

“The Lady Mayoress of Manchester is shortly to be 

mted with an official collar and badge, the gift of 
ir William Cunliffe Brooks, Bart. It is an example of 
British art-goldsmith work of the Tudor style, and is 
made of the finest wrought gold. The design consists of 
ten Lancaster roses, hammered in three tiers, enamelled 
in ruby translucent red, alternating with ten miniature 
cotton bales, enamelled white. These emblems are 
united by links on the pattern of those found in an 
ancient cairn known as the ‘ Lucky Links of Glen Tana,’ 
and are also identical with those of a Runic chain pre- 
served in the museum at Copenhagen. The badge shows 
the armorial bearings of the city of Manchester. The 
shield, its supporters, crest, and motto (Concilio et 
Labore), ch in pure gold, are in their heraldic 
colours, This official col was made by Messrs, 
Phillipe, art-goldsmiths, Cockspur Street, who claim that 
the work may favourably compare with the finest speci- 
mens of pure gold enamel of the sixteenth century. The 
only other official collar for a Lady Mayoress is that of 
the Lady Mayoress of York.” 
Cever er Avpax. 


“Nivutine” §, v. 248, 395, 437, 493 ; vi. 
15, 51).—It is difficalt to continue this discussion, 
as I surely do not want “to find all the fault 
possible.” Far from it ; I merely thought it hard 
that my book should be condemned without 
examination. 

The new against me is that my work is 
learned and exhaustive. I fear there are errors, 
and that many things are missed. I merely ex- 
plained what I could make out, and this is resented 
as spoiling guess-work. That is no reason why I 
should not try to do my best. 

There are several editions of my ‘ Piers Plow- 
man.’ The “ exhaustive” edition is that published 
for the English Text Society. The Oxford edition, 
in parallel columns, is much reduced, in the inter- 
est of the general reader, and is now being offered 
ata guinea. Lastly, there is the edition of about 


one-third of the poem, published at a few shillings, 
and well known to students. It has gone through 
six editions, and is the one in which “ snivelling” 
is misprinted with onel. I bope they are not all 
alike to be condemned as “learned” merely 
because they are fairly accurate. 

The passage age proves very little. The 
words “his nekke hanging” have nothing to do 
with ‘‘nevelynge.” So little is there any con- 
nexion, that in the later version (O-text) of the 
poem the line runs, “ With a nyuylyng nose, 
BYPPYPE hus [his] lyppes.” See my parallel-text 

ition. 


I am asked for the root of the word which means 
downwards.* It is duly given in Stratmann’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ p. 452, which should have been con- 
sulted. It is allied to the A.-S. néowol, ngwol, 
niwol, prone, prostrate, low. It is hard to haveto 
look out words for others, and I do not know why 
this should be expected for English any more than 
for Latin. If a man does not know the meaning 
of a Latin word, he is expected to look it out for 
himself. As R. R. prefers passages from old 
authors, the same book will provide them. I copy 
these: Layamon, 16777 (later text) ; i 
ii. 203 ; O. Eng. Homilies, i. 225, 233. 

As to sneeze, it is all in my ‘ Dictionary.’ The 
Greek véw is to blow ; the cognate A.-S. fndosan 
is to sneeze, also to snort or puff, as in fnest, a 
puff, blast. Hence Mid. Eng. fneosen or fnesen, 
to snort or sneeze ; cf. Du. fnieen, Dan. fnyse, 


all one word, with the various senses of snort, puff, 
and sneeze. If ‘‘ passages” are desired, see the 
‘Tale of 42; Chaucer, ‘Cant. Tales’ 
Mane. Prol. H 62 (in my small edition) ; Wyclif, 
Job. xli. 9. 
I hope R. R. will think none the worse of me if 
I say I highly commend his plan of reading 
authors for oneself, and getting information at 
first hand. This is where we are quite at one, 
and I hope he will forgive all shetestenl on ressions. 
Water W. 
Visitine Carps vi. 67).—Visiting cards 
were in use at the date of ‘St. Ronan’s Well, 
t somewhat indefinitely as the time when “the 
Peninenlar War was at its height.” But they were 
not then called ‘‘cards.” Lady Penfeather sends 
the earl “a card for her blow-out”; but when 
Captain Jekyl, of the Guards, introduces himself 
he presents “‘ his ticket.” W. F. Water. 
Disused ing cards appear to have been 
uri e last century. In Hogarth’s ‘ Marriage 
a la, Mode,” plate iv., painted in 1745, there are 


* I doubt if the « means » in this word. We find 
nuel, neuelinge, nyuelinge ; the u may be vocalic, 
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several lying on the floor. On one of them is in- 
scribed, “Count Basset begs to no how Lade 
uander sleapt last nite.” ‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. i. 
, gives two instances of their use in 1799 and 
1800, in one of which the visitors are said to have 
‘only dropped tickets.” 
Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I have among my autograph collections a 
uantity of the cards used by titled personages. 
all addressed to George Selwyn, 
in field Street. Many of them are written 
on the backs of cards which have been used and 
handled at gaming clubs or at private houses ; and 
they would seem to have served the same purpose as 
the cards on which ladies to-day enclose short com- 
munications. A few of them have the names of 
the senders printed or engraved. These would 
range mostly between 1770 and 1780, and seem to 
solve Mra, Marcus Branp’s question 
at least. E. Wa.rorp. 
Ventnor. 


Gruirrita = Gerorrrey (8 v. 507).—Accord- 
to Miss Yonge, Griffith or Griffin is the 
elsh equivalent for Rufus, red, and is entirely 
distinct from Geoffrey or Godfry. 
O. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Dexia Bacon S. vi. 47, 74).—The alleged 
biography of this unfortunate lady is a mere rha 
sody ; indeed, it is very difficult to write seriously 
about Delia’s delusions. The Bacon craze does 
not belong to the study or illustration of Shakspere 
as an author, but to the criticism of his com- 
mentators. The attempt to show that Francis 
Bacon personated William Shakspere is one of 
those mysticisms that arise from spiritualistic in- 
fluences ; the thing is physically impossible. There 
are some similarities in idea and diction, which 
may be rationally explained by the assumption 
that Shakspere saw some of the ‘ Essays’ in manu- 
script before publication and assimilated it. Miss 
Bacon was probably influenced by the similarity 
of her family name to do a something to identify 
her personality with his lordship. Her prolusions 
appeared first in Putnam’s Magazine for January, 
1856 ; Mr. W. H. Smith lectured thereon in Lon- 
don a few weeks later, and contests priority. The 
lady died under restraint in 1859, owing to dis- 
appointment in a love affair. A. Hatt. 


An Earty Postat Cover (8 §S. vi. 9).—The 
cover given in the pamphlet published by 
ir Rowland Hill in 1837 must have been an 
illustration or specimen of one proposed for general 
use when the Act of Parliament (which was sub- 
— passed in 1839) came into operation. 
he penny post commenced on Jan. 10, 1840, 
with the uniform rate of one penny per letter of 


half an ounce weight, but one penny per ounce was 
not in force till April, 1865. 

The Mulready covers, which were the first issued, 
were on paper manufactured by Mr. Dickinson, with 
three red silken cords stretched through its sub- 
stance above the design, and two in blue at the 
lower part of the sheet, which measured nine 
inches by seven. Everarp Home Coieman. 


The cover mentioned by Mr. James B. Mornis 
was a mere “essay,” and never in use. It is un- 
common. Mr. Morris will find some account of 
it, and other postal proposals of the 1837-40 
period, in London and Westminster Review, 1840, 
p. 504; Magasin Pittoresque, 1863, pp. 119, 
151, 199; Stamp Collector's Magazine, 1863, 
pp. 37, 52, 56 ; 1868, p. 130 ; ‘Catalogue of Post- 
aye Stamps,’ by Mount Brown, fifth edition, 1864 ; 
‘Catalogue of Postage Stamps,’ by J. E. Gray, 
fourth edition, 1866; ‘Postage and Telegraph 
Stamps of Great Britain,’ by F. A. Philbrick and 
W. A. S, Westoby, 1881. J. AnpERson, 

Aberdeen University. 


Rev. Epwarp Woopcock, LL.D. (8 8. vi. 28). 
—Edward Woodcock, of Corpus Christi College, 
admitted M.A. at Cambridge per Literas Regias in 
1762, proceeded to the degree of LL.D. in that 
university in 1771. He was instituted to the 
vicarage of Watford, co. Hertford, July 30, 1762, 
on the presentation of William, Earl of Essex. 
His death is thus recorded in Gent. Mag., June, 
1792, vol. Ixii. pt. i. p. 580 :— 

“ June 6. At Kelston, near Bath, the Rev. Dr. Wood- 
cock, vicar of Watford, Herts, and rector of the united 

ishes of St. Michael, Wood-street and St. Mary 
Depaing, in the city of London.” 

Daniet 

Pix (8@ §. vi. 7, 76).—Two correspondents 
have strangely misunderstood my very plain query. 
I stated that a pin represented four gallons and a 
half of ale ; but I wished to know why the name 
pin was given to that measure. This I still wish 
to know. J. Dixon. 


“ §. v. 347; vi. 17).—I am obliged 
to Mr. Apams for his reply to my inquiry, but, as 
I have in a private letter informed him, there is no 
doubt as regards the correctness of the decipher- 
ment of the word synall. The manuscript volumes 
in which it is to be found are for the most part in 
very legible handwriting, and when at Madras 
I satisfied myself that there was no possibility of 
a misreading. The word cannot be traced in any 
South Indian language, or in any Arabic, Persian, 
or ee yy lexicon. It does not appear to be 
of Dutch or Portuguese origin. 

T, 

Cheltenham. 


Creoxe (8™ S. iv. 488, 535; v. 135, 178, 277).— 
In Mauritius—which, though it has been a British 
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colony for nearly a century, is still practically a 
French place—‘ Creole” is never used in con- 
nexion with colour. It means simply “‘ born in 
the colony,” and is applied equally to the children 
of and to of im- 
migrants ; to dogs, horses, and cattle in 
the island. J.D. 0. 


Exits=Exir (8" S. v. 248, 478).—I do not 
think that Mr. Cuas. Jas. Fikret has quite 
understood the point of my objection to the use of 
exits. I fail to perceive any earthly reason why 
the long-continued stage directions exit and exeunt 
should be supplanted by a modern verb fo ezit, 
which your correspondent says is a recognized 
English word. If it is so, I for one have not met 
with it. But even if it is, exit and exeunt are 
quite sufficiently understandable for stage pur- 
poses, and it is mere affectation to alter them. 

F. Birnxseck Terry. 

Saerman's ‘Rivars’ 8. vi. 87).—Mr. 
Cox, a great and ingenious mechanician, watch- 
maker, and jeweller, resided at 103, Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street. His collection of mechanical curi- 
osities, consisting of fifty-six pieces, and valued at 
197,5001., was exhibited in 1773 and 1774 in 
Spring Gardens. 

The catalogue was entitled ‘A Descriptive 
Inventory of the several exquisite and magnificent 
Pieces of Mechanism and Soutien, comprised in 
the Schedule annexed to an Act of Parliament, 
made in the 13th George III., for enabling Mr. 
James Cox, of the City of London, Jeweller, to 
dispose of his Museum by way of Lottery,’ London, 
pa The lottery commenced at Guildhall, May 1, 
1775. 

A good deal of interesting matter connected 
with Cox’s Museum will be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
24 S. iv. 32, 75; ix. 367; 37° S. v. 305; vi. 46; 
ix. 91; 4" S. i. 271; 5 S. iv. 46,92; also in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine and ‘ Annual Register’ 
for 1771, and Wood's ‘ Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches,’ 150-155. 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


** As prunK as Davin’s sow ” vi. 88).— 
Since sending my query I have obtained the in- 
formation I require on the subject. It is not new 


‘ 
to the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ I find; but at the time 677, the Princess Mary Beatrice d’Este, wife of 


of writing I was not able to consult the back 
volumes. Pavut Brervey. 


Pirerpan (8 8. vi. 89).—The site of this 
battle, fought September 10, 1436, was, I believe, 
in the north of Berwickshire, within the bounds of 
the present parish of Cockburnspath. It is styled 
yy e earliest Scots authority the ‘‘ conflictus de 

perden” (Bower's ‘Scotichronicon,’ xvi. 25). 
The ‘ Extracta ex Cronicis,’ p. 235, refers to it as 
“Bello Piperdene.” I regret I bave no local 


knowledge, but there can be little doubt that the 
place was that Pyperden described in the Berwick- 
shire Retours, Nos. 236 and 402, amongst the 
demesne lands of Auldcambus, an ancient parish 
now absorbed by Cockburnspath. 
Gro. Nertson. 
Glasgow, 


Gotr (8 S. iv. 87, 178, 272, 297, 338, 378, 415, 
512; v. 256, 313).—May I send a belated note on 
this? In Act IIT. of Shadwell’s ‘Royal Shep- 
herdess’ a “ shepherd’s song” begins :— 

Thus all our Life long we are frolick and gay, 

And, instead of Court-Revels, we merrily play 

At Trap, and at Keels, and at Barlibreakrun, 

At Goff, and at Stool-ball, and when we have done 
Chorus—These Innocent Sports, we laugh, and lie down, 

And to each pretty Lass we give a green gown, 

Bailey also has “‘ Goff, a sort of play at ball.” 
The date of the ‘ Royal Shepherdess’ is 1669, and 
the edition of Bailey which I quote is dated 1728. 
From this it would seem that the form golf is com- 

ratively modern. Wright, in his ‘ Provincial 

ictionary’ (Bohn, 1857), says that golf is an old 
game with a ball and club, very fashionable at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Webster 
gives the pronunciation gdlf, and says the word is 
derived from the Danish kolf, a club or bat. Is 
this etymology correct ? James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


“ Demi-Pique ” (8 S, v. 447). —There is another 
reference to this kind of saddle, which seems to 
have been adapted to chargers, in ‘The Antiquary.’ 
It is said of Sir Anthony Wardour, the father of 
Sir Arthur, in the outbreak of 1745 :— 

“ He talked much, indeed, of taking the field for the 
rights of Scotland and Charles Stuart ; but his demi-pi 
would suit only one of his horses, and that horse could 
no means be brought to stand fire.""—Chap. v. 

I should say that a visit to the Tower of London, 
and an inspection of the caparisons of the figures 
in armour there, would throw some light upon the 
point queried. No doubt in many private collec- 
tions such saddles may be seen. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Queen’s Great-cranpson vi. 65). 
—It is nearly 217 years since a Duchess of York 
ve birth toa son. On Wednesday, November 7, 


James, Duke of York (afterwards James IT.), and 
sister-in-law to King Charles II., was safely de- 
livered of a prince at St. James’s Palace, who was 
baptized the day following by the name of Charles, 
the king himself being godfather. Although both 
| the parents of the royal infant were members of the 
| Roman Catholic Church, he was baptized with all 
| the rites and ceremonies prescribed by the Book of 
Common Prayer, Dr. Crew, Bishop of Durham, 
performing the ceremony. The nation rejoiced in 
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his birth, as they saw in him a probable successor 
to the throne who might prove the ancestor of a 
long line of Protestant Stuarts. He died, how- 
ever, on Wednesday, December 12 following, 
having lived exactly five weeks, and was buried 
in the royal vault at Westminster the day after- 
wards. He was styled Duke of Cambridge, which 
title had been borne by three elder brothers who 

eceased him; but no patent of creation ever 


aes the Great Seal. 
H. Murray Lanz, Chester Herald. 


Rarrixe For Brsues vi. 66).— Perhaps 
I may be allowed to supplement your correspond- 
ent’s cutting from the Standard of May 17 with 
another from the same paper of May 21 :— 


Sir,—The Standard of Wednesday last contained a 

hh professing to give an account of the raffling 

For Bibles in the church of this parish. Asa consider- 

able number of people have written to me after seeing 

this in your columns, I shall be glad if you will allow me 

to say that the raffling does not take place upon the altar, 

but upon an ordinary table, which bas been used for this 

_purpose for some years, in the nave of the church.—I 

am, Sir, your ient servant, Salisbury J. M. Price, 
The Vi e, St. lves, Hunts, May 19, 


W. D. Oxiver. 
Comberford, Teignmouth. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Count Robert co and The Su "s Daughter. By 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
(Nimmo.) 
Tue penultimate of Mr. Nimmo’s noble reprint of 


the “‘ Waverley Novels” has now appeared, and next 
month will see the entire work in the hands of the public. 
Not all Mr. Lang’s admiration for Scott can blind him to 
the fact that neither of the works now reprinted is worthy 
of the Wizard’s reputation. Not ali the luxury of type 
and the excellence of the illustrations can tempt us to 
reread ‘The Surgeon’s Daughter,’ which alone among 
Scott's works has been perused by us but once. Scenes 
and @ in ‘Count Robert of Paris’ dwell in the 
memory ; but the whole is dull and uninteresting. Had 
it been duller than it is, it would have had to be included 
in the series. Few of the novels have been better illus- 
trated, ‘The Rescue of Bertha by Hereward,’ which is 
the frontispiece to the first volume, is a delightfully 
spirited design, and the following pictures are not leas 
admirable. We have noted the appearance of each 
succeeding volume, and now that all but the entire 
series is before us we find no words of eulogy excessive. 
The book-lover and the connoisseur will look at no other 
edition, 


Clarendon Press Series: German Classics, Edited, with 
English Notes, by C. A. Buchheim.—Halm’s Grise/dis. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Freimexr von (1806- 

1871) was, under the nom de plume of Friedrich Halm, a 

prolific and popular German dramatist, best known in this 

meor y| as author of the play which we call ‘Ingomar.’ 

Prof. Buchheim, who has rendered so many services to 

English students of German, has just issued an edition 


of Halm's ‘Griseldis’; and although we cannot rank 
Halm’s drama very highly, we must commend the edi- 
torial labours of the professor, who gives us a lucid, 
scholarly introduction and very valuable notes. The 
play itself is elegant and mellifluous, and is, therefore, 
well suited for Dr. Buchheim’s special purpose, since it 
is in essence a Lesedrama. Halm has departed from the 
old Griselda legend of Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Chaucer, 
and has made the evil conduct of the husband the result 
of a wager with Arthur’s Queen Ginevra, Halm's Per- 
cival is no improvement upon the old Gualtiero, and the 
names of his dramatis persone comprise a si 
mixture and jumble of Knights of the Round Table, of 
Kenneth of Scotland, of Cedric, of Ronald, of Alian and 
Athelstan, of Oriane, and the drama plays chiefiy in 
“Pendennys” Castle. Halm is fortunate to have found 
such an editor as Dr. Buchheim, 


Geor _ Folk-Tales. Translated by Marjory Wardrop. 
(Nutt. 
Tae “Grimm Library” starts well with this volu 
and we cordially wish it all success. Charmingly prin 
and bound, it is a delightful collection of tales. We 
have read them through ; and though they are the old, 
old favourites, in their Georgian, Mingrelian, or Gurian 
dress they are just as readable and delightful as ever. The 
devil gets outwitted, the soul resides in an object outside 
the body, heroes have to accomplish tasks, heroines go 
through great troubles, but all ends well, and the stories 
add one more point to the questions which have been 
asked so many times in vain, whence they come and 
what is their value for historical purposes. Some fea- 
tures are specially interesting. Phe pregnancy of a 
woman by eating an apple, the winning of a bride by 
shooting an arrow, the marriage by substitute incident 
in which the proxy husband places a sword between 
himself and his friend’s wife, and other incidents of 
importance, occur in these tales in somewhat different 
order and significance to the more general cases. The 
story of Ghothisavari seems to be just starting on its way 
towards epic form, and it would be interesting if Miss 
Wardrop could find out if it is arrested at its present 
stage or if it is still in growth. We have not been able 
to test the translations, but the language is singularly 
frank and simple, and therefore well suited for its pur- 
. As this is the first English collection from Georgia 
it is all the more welcome. 


The Annual Register for 1893, New Series. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

In saying that the ‘ Annual Register’ is indispensable, all 
that is necessary is said. So soon as it appears the 
labours of the editor and journalist are diminished, and 
the volume, with a sigh of thankfulness and relief, is 
placed within immediate reach. Each part of it is 
admirably done. Unlike more ambitious undertakings, 
also, the information —_ is wholly trustworthy—a 
record of fact, not a work of fiction. The obituary alone 
renders the student yeoman’s service, and the splendid 
index brings within easiest reach the stores of informa- 
tion which the book contains. If a journalist or a poli- 
tician is to have but one book, that book must be the 
* Annual Register.’ 


Mr. Runorman'’s article on ‘ Musical Criticism and the 
Critics,’ in the Fortnightly, is readable and impertinent. 
As an avowal of its author's opinions with regard to his 
predecessors and contemporaries it causes some amuse- 
ment. Mr. Runciman is in favour of the new criticism, 
a chief function in which appears to consist of the 
arraignment of critics rather than musicians. For the 
general public the whole matter has no special interest, 
A much more important contribution is an essay on 
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‘Hamlet and Don Quixote,’ translated from Ivan Tour- 
génieff, It furnishes curious proof how representative is 
the character of Hamlet that men are induced to compare 
or contrast it with nearly everything. Miss Barney gives 
a not very pleasing picture of ‘The American Sports- 
woman.’ ling with the question of ‘Where to Spend a 
Holiday,’ Lad Sean recommends Berks, Mr, Arthur 
Symons the Quartier Latin, Paris, and the Rev. J. 
erschoyle, Achill and Erris, We have not the slightest 
objection, but would also suggest Tenby, Moscow, the 
North Cape, and Brook Green, ‘A Visit to Corea’ has 
more than temporary interest. Mr, Cobden-Sanderson 
writes on ‘ Bookbinding,’ a subject on which he is entitled 
to speak.—An excellent number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury bas a remarkable variety of contents. ‘ Behind the 
Scenes of Nature,’ by Mr. Sinnett, which deals with the 
astral plain, requires a kind of knowledge to which we put 
in no pretension, and is to us simply unintelligible. it is 
interesting to learn that the coming century will pro- 
bably know all about it, In connexion with this subject 
it is edifying to read the assertion of Mr. Le Gallienne, 
in his ‘Death and Two Friends,’ that if some one, Mr. 
Edison or other, were to be the Columbus of the Unseen, 
“it would soon be as overrun with gaping tourists as 
Switzerland, and within a railway [?] companies 
would be advertising ‘ Bank holidays in Eternity.’’’ Dr. 
W. H. Russell’s ‘A Part of a Ghost’ tells a good ghost 
story, for the truth of which the writer may or may not be 
understood to be pledged. ‘In the Tarumensian Woods’ 
deals with the Jesuits in Paraguay. Mr. Whibley derides 
what he calls ‘The Farce of University Extension.’ Dr. 
Hugh Percy Dunn answers encouragingly in the negative 
the question, ‘Is our Race Deteriorating?’ Mr. W 
Roberts writes on the prices obtained for some modern 
pictures. Mr. Swinburne translates the recently dis- 
covered Delphic ‘Hymn to Apollo.’ In his paper on 
‘The Present Position of Egyptology,’ Prof. Mabuffy 
urges the necessity of a further study of Coptic.—To the 
New Review Mr. W. 8. Lilly sends ‘ In Praise of Hang- 
ing,’ a protest against modern humanitarianism as 
regards criminals. Mr. Hall Caine is disposed to assign 
ae importance to ‘The Novelist in Shakespeare.’ 
is words, first spoken at a Shakspeare birthday dinner, 
are ingenious and fervid, but do not always carry con- 
vietion. Mr. Atherley Jones deals at some length on 
*The Grievances of ilway Passengers,’ attributable 
principally to the exorbitant pretensions of the railwa 
companies, Of two important expeditions to the No 
Pole, Mc, Herbert Ward attaches most importance to the 
English. A fourth instalment of ‘Secrets from the 
Court of Spain’ is not less stimulating than the previous 
portions. Lord Meath, dealing with ‘The Possibilities 
of the Public Parks,’ inspires some fear lest certain of 
his views should find acceptace, which would be a mis- 
fortune. Mrs, T. Sparrow ce a terrible picture of ‘ The 
Women’s Doss House.’—‘ Why and How the Great Dic- 
tionary was Made,’ in the Century, deals not, as might be 
supposed, with the Oxford ‘New Dictionary,’ but with 
‘The Century Dictionary,’ now completed and in the 
hands of the public. This, though interesting, is in part 
an advertisement, and is se ted from the general con- 
tents, which begin with ‘ Washington as a Spectacle,’ by 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford. This is well worth reading, 


Hamerton, an wing of ‘The Poet with the Man- 
dolin ’ serving as tispiece to the number, ‘ Lowell’s 
Letters to Poe’ have permanent interest. M. Octave 
Uzanne expounds his quaint and original views as to 
*The End of Books.'—The English Illustrated repro- 
duces a pleasing picture of the Queen at the age of 
three. ‘The Apron of Flowers,’ after Herrick, is a very 
taking illustration. Mr. Lionel Cust has a capital article 
on Grinling Gibbons, The entire contents are excellent, 
—Thomas Hughes comes forward from his solitude to 
speak, in Macmillan’s, in favour of hero worship, and to 
tell Rugby boys concerning William Cotton Oswell, In 
any | an article, to be continued, on ‘ The Historical 
Novel,’ Mr, Saintebury speaks humorously of Xenophon 
as the author of the first. An account, anonymous, of 
Mr, Secretary Thurloe is given, and there is a paper, 
not, perhaps, very remarkable, on ‘The Unconscious 
Humourist.’—A very strange and eventful life is that 
described in Temple Bar under the title ‘A West-End 
Physician.’ The last fight in armour was fo ~h 
seems, so late as 1799. An estimate of William Go 
appears, ‘ Records of an All-round Man’ supplies much 
pleasant gossip concerning Sir Richard Owen and his 
circle.—Dr. McPherson describes, in the Gentleman’s, 
‘Cloud, Pog, and Haze.’ Mrs. Laura Alex. Smith gives 
some interesting English harvest son —— Vv 
describes, in Longman’s, from the Verney MS8S., oy { 
Physician of the Seventeenth Century,’ who proves to 
be Dr. William Denton, Mr. Lang entertains nbs readers 
once more ‘ At the Sign of the Ship.’ The general con- 
tents are excellent.—Mr. Payn’s reminiscences, supplied 
to the Cornhill, remain most pleasant reading. 

Part XI. of Cassell’s Gazetteer includes Cheddington 
to Clifton, and has a map of portions of South Wales,— 
Part XLII. of the Storehouse of General Information 
carries the alphabet to “Seasons,” and includes a bio- 
graphy of Sir Walter Scott. 

THE Journal of the Ex-Libris Society for August repro- 
duces two plates from Mr. Walter Hamilton's work on 
‘Dated Book-plates,’ gives some designs, plain and 
coloured, by John Fo Nixon, and an article by Mr. 
William Bolton on ‘Early Entries referring to Book 
Ownership.’ 

Mk. THAIRLWALL’s useful index to Lord de Tabley’s 
‘ Study of Book-plates ’ is issued in a separate form, so as 
to be capable of being bound with the work. 


Hotices to Corresyoudents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

of t er, not y for but 
as & guarantee of good faith, = 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
a . Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Epwarp Pzacock (“ Wife Selling ”).—See 7% 8. xii, 


and is profusely illustrated. Most of the designs are | 24 


excellent, though many are needlessly nebulous, Part iv. 
is given of ‘Across Asia on a Bicycle,’ ‘ Walking asa 
Pastime’ finds a defender, a thing not too common 
nowadays. Quintin Matsys is dealt with in ‘ Old Dutch 
Masters. There are good its of Poe and of Dr. 


Morton, the alleged inventor of anzsthesia.— Scribner's 
on ® pleasant section of ‘ Newport,’ with many delight- 
ul illustrations, Carolus Duran is treated by Mr. P. G. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 

CREIGHTON on the POPES and the REFORMATION. 

The LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS of the ENGLISH LAKES. 

BARBER on BRITISH FAMILY NAMES. 

TWO VOLUMES of ESSAYS. 

A CALENDAR of BENGAL RECORDS. 

lock, Journalist; Winning a Wife in Australia; Le Lys Rouge; 
Fils de Chouan. 

BOOKS on IRELAND. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on MOUNTAINEERING. 

CONTINENTAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The BICENTENARY FESTIVAL at HALLE—A BIBLIOGRAPHY of 
the WRITINGS of ROBERT BROWNING—A PSEUDO-GUTHIC 
INSCRIPTION—MILTON and RANDOLPH—NOTES from PARIS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Gossip. 
MUSIC—Letters of Franz mig be The ‘ae Festival ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—Lyly's ‘Endymion ’; 


The ATHEN ZUM for July 28 contains Articles on 


LADY DUFFERIN’S SONGS and POEMS. 

The ROYALIST COMPOSITION PAPERS. 
WALTON and EARLIER WRITERS on FISHING. 
PINKERTON'S ADRIATICA. 

WILLIAM HENRY WIDGERY. 


The GOSPEL of ST. PETER. 

DICEY on BULGARIA. 

NEW NOVELS— the Jew; The Ly rg Killogue; Phil 
Hathaway's Failures; A Vagabond in The Red of the 
Patrician Club ichard Dare; Dick Wriders ‘The Scorpion; A 


GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

LITURGICAL LITERATURE—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

LECONTE DE LISLE, Poems by Edmund Gosse and Theodore Watts— 
A PSEUDO-GOTHIC FORMULA—SCRIVELSBY—LECONTE DE 
LISLE : Scenes of his Youth--The HOWEL WILLS LIBRARY— 
An INTERLEAVED COPY of THOMSON’S ‘ SEASONS.’ 

ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Drummond on the Ascent of Man; Library Table ; Astro- 
nomical Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Periodicals; The Royal Archwological Institute at 
Shrewsbury; The Cambrian Association at Carnar- 
von; New ts; A Second Ogam Inscribed Stone at Lewannick ; 

P 


Sales; Gossi 
MUSIC—The Week ; New Publications; New Organ Music; Chester 
Musical Festival ; Gossip. 


DRAMA— Editions of Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C 
Or of all Newsagents, 


The ATHENZEUM for August 4, contains Articles on 


GAIRDNER on the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 

ST. TERESA. 

NEW blesome Game ; A Sunless 

Gladdle’'s Sweetheart; Keith Kavanagh ; Lourdes” 

rmonas MUNRO. 

The LITERATURE of FOLK-LORE. 

PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

FRENCH MEMOIRS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The DYMOKES of SCRIVELSBY—MRS. BROWNING’S PARENTAGE 
—A PSEUDO-GOTHIC INSCRIPTION—MR. WALTER PATER— 
A COMPLAINT, possibly by CHAUCER. 


Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The Tower Bridge; Library Table ; Astronomical Publica- 
tions ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Ruskin's Letters to a College Friend; af 
The Royal Archeological Institute at at’ Shrewsbu British 
A at M ; New Tithe Etch- 
ings of Rembrandt ; ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Chester Musical Festival ; Gossip. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Lyly's ‘ Endymion ’"—Gossip. 


- The ATHENAUM for July 21 contains Articles on 
MENEVAL'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 
SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS and their MASTERS. 
The FIRST DIVORCE of HENRY VIII. 
O'CLERY’S LIFE of HUGH O'DONNELL. 
TWO BOOKS of VERSE. 
PFLEIDERER’S GIFFORD 


NEW NOVELS—A Cruel Dilemma ; y 
Man's ; Shallows ; hchelor to ty 
Beauty ; ite Virgin; L’Btranger. 


BLISS on the PAPAL REGISTERS. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

FRENCH CRITICISM. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

“IF THOU WERT TRUE AS THOU ART F. » Waddington 

The PRESS CONGRESS a BARRETT 
BROWNING’S PARENTAGE—THOMAS PAINE’S BSCAPE from 
the GUILLOTINE—A COMPLAINT, possibly by CHAUCER—A 
NEW GREEK PAPYRUS—An AMERICAN EDITION of ‘ELIA’ 
—The HOWEL WILLS LIBRARY—M. LECONTE DE LISLE. 
ALso— 


P. 
FINE ARTS— Michel's —— Library Table; The Cambrian 
Dr. Topham's Notes ; Sale ; Gossip. 
Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
— Shakspeare Studies; Library Table; The Week ; 


, 
| SOCIETY IN CHINA. 
CANON BURROWS 
AL8o— 
SCIENCE—The President's Address to the British Association; Che- | 
mical Notes; Meeting ; Gossip. 
PINE ARTS—Architecture of the Renaissance in England; Library 
Table; The British Archwoilogical Association at =| 
ad 
ut 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE Leonard on the Camel; Astronomical Publications Meet- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. (88, VI. Ave, 11, 94, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for AUGUST contains 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 
MARRIED TO ORDER. 


By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘Joan Vellacot,’ ‘A Woman of Forty,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ &c, 


Also 
The CONCLUSION of the STORY entitled 


DR MEREDITH'S ASSISTANT. 


By MARGARET MOULE, 
Author of ‘The Thirteenth Brydain,’ ‘Catherine Maidment’s Burden,’ &c, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c.:— 


DAYS in DELHI. The BLACK DEATH. 

KATTIE’S WEDDING. A Story. The PLEASURES of MYSTERY. 

The OLD ROAD to OXFORD. The STORY of a POSTCARD. In Three 
Chapters. 

The COLOUR of the SEA. OFF BEATEN TRACKS in the LAKE 

The FREELAND COLONY SCHEME. DISTRICT. 


DOWN at the SALTWATER. A Story. 
An ARCTIC MAY-DAY, 
POEMS, &c. 


The MILL of MINNONY. A Story. 
ON SOME ADVANTAGES of STANDING 
ARMIES. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


THE EXTRA SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER, 
Containing STORIES by POPULAR AUTHORS. 


LONDON: 12; ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC, 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’. 


Printed by JOHN C. Log Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings. Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream's-buildings, Chancery-iane, E.C.—Saturaay, “August ll, 1804. 
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